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whether your plans are for simple or elaborate, original, replacement, 
or renovation work, you will find the ability and true spirit of cooperation 
at Winterich's, where the Golden Rule prevails. In business dealings with 
Winterich's you enjoy peace of mind in knowing that the combined serv- 


ices of men experienced in all ecclesiastical crafts are at your disposal. 


Ujintecichs — 


3700 Euclid Ave. «© Phone HEnderson 1-1630 ¢ Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Your inquiries, no matter how Three Generations of 
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small or large, are cordially invited Service to the Church 
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The Pastors of These Parishes Did! 





Cathedral of the Holy Spirit 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Our Goal: $100,000 
Raised: $215,715 


St. Pascal Baylon 
South Hollis, N. Y. 


Our Goal: $200,000 
Raised: $370,000 
St. Peter's 

Kirkwood, Missouri 

Our Goal: $300,000 
Raised: $361,759 


St. Ann’s 

Niagara Falls, Ontario 

Our Goal: $ 75,000 
Raised: $ 82,132 
Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary 

Biloxi, Mississippi 

Our Goal: $175,000 
Raised: $220,016 
St. Patrick’s 

East St. Louis, Illinois 

Our Goal: 150,000 
Raised: 215,312 
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Blessed Sacrament Chapel, Ss Peter and Paul Cathedral, Phila., Pa., The Most Rev. J. F. O'Hara, C.S.C., D.D., Archbishop, 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. H. 3. Cartwright, J.C.L., Rector, Eggers & Higgins, Architects. 
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Under the direction of the Rector and Architects, RAMBUSCH supplied the 
following appointments: Marble Altar, Bronze Tabernacle and Candlesticks, 
Carved Corpus and Crucifix, Bronze Sanctuary Lamp, Wood Reredos and 
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Li 40 West 13th Sireet 
New York Ti, N. Y. 















On the Subject of Fund Raising 


A TESTIMONIAL... 
THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF! 
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: John V. McCarth ’ 
ie Oe this an = wish to extend to you our warmest congratulations on 


i Catholic Fund Raising organization. : 
= A por hag mbar for the conscientious and dignified handling of 


our campaigns, and we pray that your new undertaking will be blessed by 


Almighty God. 





WITH GRATEFUL THANKS TO THOSE WE HAVE SERVED 
A POSITIVE ASSURANCE TO THOSE WHO WILL GRANT US THE PRIVILEGE OF SERVING 





CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Contracts on Flat-Fee Basis Including Guaranteed Proven Follow-up Service 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE 
JOHN V. MceCARTHY & Associates 
Selective Catholic Dand Naising 


19956 James Couzens Hwy., Detroit 35, Michigan VErmont 7-6911 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
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BOSTON ° 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21272-2129 Market St. 


CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madisen St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 


CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 














CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 


GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 








NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 57 St. 
The Edward O'Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 


OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 


ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 


TULSA 
F. C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21274-2129 Market St. 












































“The 
Wounded 
Hand 
of Christ” 


ALLEN 
VESTMENT 
FABRIC 
NO. 462 


The right hand of 
Christ — bearing the 
wound made by one of 
the nails of crucifixion 
is raised in blessing. 
The background forms 
a cross. 





pe 
ALLEN SILIK MILLS 
AManusfeclirers ; 
AbTIiLA 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Trade Mark Reg. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 


“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave’’ 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 
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THe Homitetic aNp Pastoral Review (Monthly), Vol. LV, No. 10 GJuly, 1955). Copyright 1955 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Ine., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at’ New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subseriptions to the U. 8. 
$5.00 per annum, $5.25 in Canada 








In our usual 
24 More Parish Campaigns Oversubscribed 
CAMPAIGN PROJECT GOAL RAISED 
BLESSED SACRAMENT School Addition $200,000 $211,588 
Bronx, N. Y. 
HOLY FAMILY Youth Center & 250,000 301,000 
Brooklyn, N. Y. School Addition 
HOLY TRINITY School-Convent 250,000 324,265 
Hackensack, N. J. Auditorium 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION School Addition 200,000 223,888 
Cambridge, Mass. Auditorium—Gym 
OUR LADY OF MIRACLES Parish Center 125,000 146,065 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OUR LADY OF REFUGE Convent 225,000 253,255 
Bronx, N. Y. 
OUR LADY OF SEVEN DOLORS School 40,000 58,036 
Fair Haven, Vermont 
OUR LADY OF VICTORY Church-Auditorium 200,000 251,158 
West Haven, Conn Convent 
PRESENTATION Church-School 150,000 183,085 
Penn Wynne, Phila., Pa. Convent 
QUEEN OF PEACE High School 250,000 288,860 
North Arlington, N. J. 
SACRED HEART Debt Reduction 75,000 77,790 
Lake Worth, Florida 
SACRED HEART School-Convent 200,000 296,398 
Lyndhurst, N. d. 
ST. ANN New School 125,000 130,945 
Hoboken, N. J. 
ST. ANSELM School Addition 150,000 172,290 
Bronx, N. Y. Gym 
ST. CLEMENT POPE Rectory Addition 100,000 137,900 
South Ozone Park, N. Y. Repairs -Renovation 
ST. DENIS “ School Addition 200,000 238,392 
Havertown, Pa. Auditorium—Gym 
ST. DOMINIC Convent 200,000 310,418 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER School Addition 150,000 199,794 
Bronx, N. Y. Convent & Rectory 
ST. JOSEPH Church 60,000 111,090 
Lockport, N. Y. 
ST. JOSEPH Catechetical Center 40,000 45,400 
Mendham, N. J. Church Hall 
ST. KEVIN Church 300,000 545,956 
Flushing, N. Y. 
ST. PHILOMENA School Addition 200,000 207,647 
Lansdowne, Pa. Parish Hall 
ST. ROSE OF LIMA Church 150,000 167,000 
York, Pa 
ST. VINCENT FERRER School 100,000 101,470 
Delray Beach, Florida 
WRITE—WIRE—TELEPHONE COLLECT 
INTERVIEW & ANALYSIS AT NO OBLIGATION 
Community Covunse.uinc Service, [Nc 
Empire State Building New York 1, N. Y. 
OX-5-1175 
DETROIT, MICH. ° FAIRFIELD, CONN. ° ALBANY, N. Y. 
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PLANNING A FALL CAMPAIGN FOR FUNDS? 
PRELIMINARY PLANNING SHOULD BE DONE NOW 


Since 1952 our formula has raised over $425,000 for St. Martha’s R. C. 
Parish, Uniondale, New York. First campaign March 1952—Project 
New Church—goal $100,000—Pledged $178,000—"*Church dedicated 


June 1953." Second campaign March 1955—Project—New School 


Goal $200,000—Pledged $248,000. 


NOTE: “ST. MARTHA’S PARISH CONSISTS OF 1,800 FAMILIES 
OF MEDIUM MEANS—IT IS BY NO MEANS CON- 
SIDERED A RICH PARISH.” 


“WE HAVE A PROVEN FORMULA FOR SUCCESSFUL FUND 
RAISING FOR CATHOLIC PROJECTS WHICH CAN BE AD- 
JUSTED TO MEET YOUR NEEDS” 

AN EXECUTIVE OF OUR FIRM WILL MEET WITH KEY LEAD- 
ERS OF YOUR PARISH TO EXPLAIN OUR ENTIRELY NEW 
FUND RAISING PLAN—WITHOUT ANY OBLIGATION ON 
YOUR PART. 

IF YOU NEED MONEY FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION OR DEBT 
REDUCTION, MAIL THE COUPON BELOW TODAY FOR FUR- 
THER INFORMATION ON OUR PLAN FOR FUND RAISING 
FOR CATHOLIC PROJECTS. 


FLYNN, GOULD AND ASSOCIATES 


Hub Building Freeport, New York 


TELEPHONE COLLECT 
FREEPORT 8-2520 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Flynn, Gould & Associates 
Hub Building 
Freeport, New York 


| Please send me further information on “Catholic Fund Raising” 
without cost or obligation 

| I would like a representative to call me to explain your services 
also without any obligation 
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THE ONLY KEY to a most unique clerical library! 


@ THE HOMILETIC INDEX now extends from 1900 to 1954. 


@ The 1954 supplement has the same aim as the 1900-1953 volume: 
to be a directory which makes it almost impossible for its users 
NOT to be able to find authoritative material desired for every 
possible use in all phases of the work of priests and religious, 


both practical and theoretical. 


OUR OFFER 


@ The 1954 INDEX has been mailed free of charge to those who 
have purchased THE HOMILETIC INDEX (1900-1953). 
purchasers of the complete volume, the 1954, 1955, 1956 and 
1957 and 1958 supplements are sent as part of our offer. 


To all 





THE HOMILETIC INDEX (1900-1953) $17.50 


THE HOMILETIC INDEX (1954) 
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JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 














Model 100AM “Arcadian” 


tHE Latest, Low-cost LITURGICAL BELL 
FOR THE CHURCH WITH A LIMITED BUDGET 


THE SCHULMERICH “Arcadian” ANGELUS AND MASS BELL 


Now your church can AUTOMATICALLY ring the tradi- 
tional Angelus and Mass Calls with bell tones matching 
a 644 ton cast bell. Clock-control sounds the Angelus 
automatically 7 days a week, and provides a different 
Sunday and weekday schedule of Mass bells. 


Motor-driven swinging or tolling bell has push-button 
start, automatic stop. Manual-start-and-stop Funeral Toll 
bell included. Finger-touch striker switch permits sound- 
ing a swinging or tolling bell at any speed, for any duration. 
Record-player included at no extra cost. 

Learn how the “Arcadian” gives you far more for 
much less! Write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
10F31A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*** Arcadian” is a trademark for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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What about Billy Graham? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


i - GRAHAM has had _ phe- 
nomenal success as a preacher. Not 
only in the United States, but in the 
British Isles and on the Continent he 
has persuaded men and women “to 
come forward and make a decision.” 
At Glasgow, for instance, 90,000 were 
present and his talk was broadcast to 
relay points in England and Scotland so 
that an estimated 1,500,000 heard the 
Yet his appearances in the 
Old World have occasioned quite as 
much controversy as those in America. 
While at Glasgow, he was the subject 
of a debate between Oxford and Glas- 
gow Universities: “Is Billy Graham an 
Indesirable Immigrant?” 


sermon. 


os 


GRAHAM—TARGET OF 
FUZZY LIBERALS 


His message has nothing very novei 
or strange about it. The dominant 
theme is the need of personal repent- 
ance for sin. In his American talks, 
he will sometimes link this up with the 
need of saving America from its present 
evils. He will say that our country was 
founded upon a belief in God, that the 
earliest settlers in America accepted the 
divinity of Christ and the existence of 
a supernatural plane of living. He may 
mention that the Continental Congress 
in 1777 voted to, buy Bibles ($300,000 
worth) for distribution, that Benjamin 


Franklin called upon his confreres to 
pray during a crisis of the Constitu- 
tional Congress, that the early Ameri- 


can colleges taught religion. He may 
mention that we put “In God We 


Trust” on our coins and a Bible in 
every courtroom. 

But, according to Billy Graham, we 
decided to dispense with God a few 
years ago. We decided to renounce the 
Christianity that had given Americans 
a sense of justice, of discipline, of 
generosity and hospitality. We sub- 
stituted rationalism, science-worship, 
Freudianism, naturalism, humanism 
and materialism. Now, with the threat 
of the H-bomb hanging over our heads, 
we are living in an age of fear and ten- 
sion. This state of mind is the natural 
result of our departure from God and 
the virtuous life. Our only hope is to 
get back to God, back to the God of 
our fathers. President Eisenhower, for 
instance, said to Billy Graham some 
time ago: “America has to have a re- 
ligious revival if we are to be saved.” 
The evangelist’s sermon usually con- 
cludes with a plea for personal repent- 
ance for sins and a sincere turning to 
Christ as Lord, Savior and Master. 

All this is a far ery from the left- 
wing radicalism of the 1930’s. There 
are still some bright young men around 
who were college boys in the 30’s fre- 
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Catholic Press Assoriation 
of the United States 
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in Acknowledgment 


I join with our Very Reverend 
Charles J. Callan, O.P., editor of THe 
HoMILETIC AND PAsTORAL REVIEW, in 
thanking the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion of the United States for the honor 
bestowed, testimony of which is repro- 
duced on the opposite page. The 
satisfaction which is quite naturally 
felt will serve as a greater stimulus to- 
ward the attainment of the proper aims 
of this REVIEW. 

The article which won the award 
was entitled “The Virtue of Patriot- 
ism,” and it appeared in the September 
issue of 1954. It is fitting, therefore, 
that we congratulate its author, Father 
John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 

We are confident that we speak for 
the readers of this Review, as well as 
for ourselves, when we express appre- 
ciation to Father Sheerin for the 
authoritative and stimulating articles 
which he has contributed to THE 
HoMILETIC AND PAsToRAL RE&view for 
the past eleven years. Our correspond- 
ence files are strong evidence of the 
high regard in which Father Sheerin 
is held by his fellow-priests—an honor 
which Father Sheerin may well cherish. 

Respectfully yours, 


mye 


Clement J. Wagner, Publisher 
Tue HomiILetic AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
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quenting the book stores that sold 
Marx and Lenin and Hegel. They have 
become disillusioned with Communism, 
but they don’t care for religion in any 
shape or form. The thought of repent- 
ance for sin gives them cold chills down 
the spine, and, as for anti-Communism- 
well, it is, in their opinion, the shrillest 
kind of patriotic hysteria. Here and 
there are a few older and _ hardier 
Liberals of the fuzzy type. They are 
fighting a rear-guard action against re- 
ligion. Oftentimes they are men and 
women of great talent and courage, but 
slightly pathetic in their attempt to 
cherish old loves and hates in a world 
that has passed them by. 


COOKE: “MAN OF DISTINCTION” 
WHO CANNOT DISTINGUISH 


Alistair Cooke is a_ sophisticated 
writer. He lives in the United States, 
but writes regularly for the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly. In two articles 
(March 10 and March 17) he described 
his reactions to Billy Graham’s talk at 
Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, March 3, 1955. It is a lively piece 
of writing, bristling with sarcasm, irony 
and sneering invective. It seems to me 
to be a typical example of Liberal re- 
action to the present upsurge in reli- 
gious interest in America. 

Mr. Cooke is usually a fairly impar- 
tial reporter, a gay and chatty reporter 
who writes vividly and charmingly. 
He is “a man of distinction” who has a 
taste for the socially appropriate and 
who considers certain vulgar and com- 
mon features of American life as posi- 
tively indecent. In brief, he is the usual 
refined intellectual whose taste is im- 
peceable, but whose understanding of 
the American mentality is not as pro- 
found as it is sincere. 

In other words, I think that Alistair 
Cooke was disgusted by certain super- 
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ficial features of the Billy Graham per- 
formance, but he missed out entirely on 
the profound stirrings of the spirit 
which underlay that performance. If 


he has religious beliefs, he apparently 


prefers a type of religion less emotional 
and more intellectual than that of 
Graham’s followers. Cooke should not, 
however, allow his personal tastes to 
blind him to the presence of a great 
religious sentiment that is building up 
as a force in national affairs. Billy 
Graham is but a symbol of an upsurge 
of religious sentiment. 

Cooke, in describing the Billy 
Graham spectacle, wrote of “joyless 
matrons” and their “lumpy daughters” 
in an audience that was ‘“‘a faceless sea” 
of unrelieved dullness. It was a dead 
sea of blue, Cooke explaining that the 
full-time practice of virtue inclines the 
female to wear blue garments. Billy 
himself was described as “a shepherd 
in blue gabardine,”’ with a gorgeous 
hair-do and microphone suavity. At 
one point in the proceedings, he became 
just an old-time evangelist “who barks 
damnation over the hillbillies down by 
the river.” Billy asked for a period of 
thirty minutes’ silence and, says Cooke, 
“He cages up his audience for thirty 
minutes and dangles red meat from the 
outside.” 


SEARCH FOR GOD— 
SYMPTOM OF NEUROSIS? 


After the talk, according to Cooke. 
a crowd came forward to profess re- 
pentance. Among them were “. . . the 
pasty-faced, the mean, the careworn, a 
hang-dog sailor, teen-agers in despera- 
tion, a mountainous mother and _ her 
huge swollen daughter, regiments of the 
awkward and the unloved.” Which, I 
suppose, is the way in which a Roman 
described the 


chronicler might have 


arly Christians. 
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Alistair was happy to leave the 
atmosphere of the Garden “for the com- 
parative wholesomeness of Eighth Ave- 
nue, with its movie houses and pawn- 
shops, drugstores and bars, and cops on 
clanking horses.” It is remarkable 
what contempt for popular religion can 
do to a man who is usually well-bal- 
anced in his judgments. Anyone fami- 
liar with the section around Madison 
Square Garden knows that it is about as 
dismal as you will find anywhere. The 
cops on clanking horses are the only 
lights in a dark picture. 

Surely, the religious demonstration 
at the Garden deserved a more serious 
consideration than Mr. Cooke gave it. 
And you will find that many writers 
whe dismiss the present revival of re- 
ligion as a phantom are just as undis- 
cerning as Mr. Cooke. Not that I have 
any admiration for the work of Norman 
Vincent Peale, for instance, but I am 
vastly interested in the search for the 
spiritual that might lead men to listen 
to Peale. But many writers and com- 
mentators today are not interested in 
the renewal of religious interest. They 
are quite convinced it is some minor 
neurosis that will quickly pass. Re- 
ligion is beneath their consideration: 
from their high-school history courses 
and their college sociology courses they 
learned that religion is a disease of the 
mind obscuring truth and barring the 
way to social health and progress. 


THE GOOD THAT GRAHAM DOES 


What about Billy Graham? I don’t 
see any great harm in Graham’s publi- 
cizing and advertising his sermons for 
months adead. It doesn’t matter very 
much whether International Business 
Machines or a rural carpenter makes 
his pulpit. It doesn’t matter much 
whether he wearssa blue gabardine or 
1 leopard skin. These points seem to 


have disturbed Alistair Cooke. These 
accessories are not essential to his mes- 
sage. 

Some say Billy Graham doesn’t ac- 
complish very much of a permanent 
nature. This boils down to a question 
of statistics, and yet we know we can- 
not always trust statistics. It may be 
that one repentant sinner could do more 
good than a hundred mediocre indi- 
viduals. Recently, for instance, I read 
about actress Joan Winmill who was 
contemplating suicide, but who, on hear- 
ing Billy Graham in London, became 
a dedicated Christian and a great force 
for good in her profession. One devout 
person can do more than crowds of list- 
less souls. 

It is regrettable that Billy Graham 
does not preach the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. There is no genuine substitute 
for the sacrament of reconciliation es- 
tablished by God Himself. But half a 
loaf is better than none. He does 
preach the need of repentance for sin, 
not community repentance or collec- 
tive repentence, which are usually too 
rague to be of any value. Repentance 
has been almost an unknown religious 
practice. The temptation in modern 
life is to shift the blame to others or to 
avoid getting caught in sin or mis- 
conduct. But outside the Catholic 
Church, repentance has been a rather 
rare phenomenon and when Billy 
Graham advocates it, we can be happy 
that he is restoring repentance to its 
former prestige among Protestants. 
Nothing can be more helpful in de- 
stroying pride and arrogance. 


“EMANCIPATED” CYNICS ON 
SORROW FOR SIN 


Even today you will find some men 
who bewail this idea of sorrow for sin. 
They claim it is a form of fear, and fear 
is the unpardonable sin in the eyes of 
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an “emancipated” person. — Philip 
Wylie, in his 1955 edition of Generation 
of Vipers, notes that it did not occur to 
him in 1941 that orthodox religion 
would have become a new refuge for 
masses of Americans who were panic- 
stricken. He says that in 1941 he was 
aware of the dangers of the A-bomb, 
but he never realized that “uncon- 
scious fear would shatter the common 
sense of multitudes.”” I can well im- 
agine that Philip Wylie would go Alis- 
tair Cooke one better in reporting Billy 
Graham's insistence on fear of God as 
the beginning of wisdom. 

However, the really important fea- 
ture of Billy Graham’s crusade is not 
Billy Graham or his emotional appeal 
or his exhibitionism or his blue gabar- 
dine or his message. It is the upsurge 
of religious interest behind his cam- 
paign that is really important. It is 
a state of mind that is a startling 
change from the left-wing radicalism 
which twenty years ago took root in 
America. 

It has been said that this religious 
upsurge is just a defense mechanism. 
We are menaced by Russia and China, 
and so we pull our horns in, we gather 
our forces and we try to justify our way 
of life. In this state of mind, so it is 
said, Americans are beginning to wor- 
ship America. We are said to be prac- 
ticing a form of ancestor-worship when 
we talk about getting back to the faith 
that made America great. There is 
some truth in this charge. Some 
Americans, notably certain members of 
the Administration, give the impression 
that 
Religion, with a capital R, is a means 


we should be religious because 


to national security or a weapon to use 
Such a reli- 
gion would be a tribal deity invoked to 


in fighting Communism. 


save the home. Religion is not an in- 
strument of the State. It is bigger than 
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the State. God cannot be debased to 


the level of a court flunkey. 


DISCOVERING GOD THE HARD WAY 


It can be said, however, that this 
upsurge of religious interest is directed 
on the whole to something far bigger 
than America. It is not a_ piddling 
political hysteria or even a peace-of- 
mind cult. It is a yearning for God. 
The American people, it seems to me, 
realize now as never before that Com- 
merece and Industry cannot save them. 
There was a time when they thought 
that Science, by itself, would give them 
shorter working hours, longer leisure 


hours, and the life of Reilly. They 
have been disillusioned. 
They have been disillusioned also 


about education. They were given to 
believe that education would eliminate 
evil. Now they know that education 
can improve the social and economic 
fabric of society, but only religion can 
get at the heart of the evil in the soul 
of man. Education has not decreased 
crime. Never in the days of our un- 
educated ancestors did we have such 
a high crime rate as today. And the 
dangers of this national lawlessness 
are pointed up picturesquely in the 
juvenile delinquency problem. I don’t 
mean that Science and Education are 
not salutary forees. I do mean they 
‘an do little without the help of religion, 
and the common people are coming to 
realize it. 

Where previously the ordinary man 
was content to know mere facts and 
information, today he wants to know 
the whys and Certain 
types of education insulated the mind 
from the ultimate issues of life and 
death. Pedagogues schooled in this 
theory felt that the main purpose of 
education, ultimately the only purpose, 
was to prepare students to become use- 


wherefores. 
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ful and competent citizens of a democ- 
But today the common man is 
He wants to know the 
meaning of life and the secret of his 
own destiny. 


racy. 
more serious. 


HALT IN THE MARCH 


Walter Lippman has shown the grave 
need of a publie philosophy for our 
democracies today. In other words, 
the need of a public code of morals. 
Many Americans are coming around 
to an awareness of the moral chaos of 
our time. They see the need of obedi- 
ence to a moral law that comes from 
above the Community. Without this, 
they will continue to flounder around 
With- 
out this publie philosophy, our foreign 
policy as a nation will continue to be 
a policy of drift. 


without any sense of direction. 


Too long have we 
allowed ourselves to be pushed around 
by Russia since we had no sense of 
Our State Department, like 
our people, did not know where they 


direction. 


were going. 
I don’t mean to give the impression 
that I wholeheartedly approve of Billy 


Graham. I do however wholeheartedly 


approve of the popular trend toward 
religion that spotlights attention on 
Billy Graham. Will this religious re- 
surgence mean a wave of conversions 
to Catholicism? We cannot expect a 
harvest when the green shoots are only 
beginning to appear above the ground. 
But the encouraging fact is that the 
shoots have broken through the rough 
soil of secularism, and who knows 
what God will produce in His own good 
time? 

A religious survey at certain colleges 
since the last World War revealed that 
70% of the students admitted the need 
for a personal religious life. But only 
25% of the non-Catholic students ad- 
mitted to orthodox religious beliefs: 
57% rejected denominationalism: 50% 
rejected the divinity of Christ and only 
25% believed in personal immortality. 
Twenty years ago at these colleges, I 
venture to say, not half the students 
would admit to a need of religion. So, 
while we do not entertain enthusiastic 
hopes for a wave of conversions, we are 
happy to see a halt in the march of 
secularism and to know that people are 
thinking about God once again. 





women. 


tional guidance. 





Of special interest to our priest and religious readers 
is the announcement of the Fifth Annual Institute on 
Religious and Sacerdotal Vocations to be held July 27 
and 28, Fordham University, Bronx, New York. 

The Institute will deal with practical aspects of 
problems involved in the recognition, stimulation and 
fostering of vocations to the priesthood, the religious 
brotherhoods and the various communities of religious 


Admission is open without charge to all persons 
seeking the benefit of practical techniques in voca- 














English in the Liturgy 


By JOHN L. MURPHY* 


i DOCTRINE of the Mystical 
Body is a dangerous doctrine. It is 
not dangerous in the way that some 
people used to think, or in the way that 
some still think; it is not dangerous in 
the sense that it is a religious novelty 
just this side of heresy. It is dangerous, 
however, in the sense that once you let 


it get hold of you, it infiltrates your 


thought continuously. It has applica- 
tions that you had not at first con- 
sidered, and it leads you to conclusions 
far beyond those you had intended in 
the beginning. 

One of the most notable results of a 
growing enthusiasm for this view of 
the Church as the Mystical Body, has 
been a greater understanding of the 
corporate worship of that Body. With 
that there comes a marked tendency to 
consider the suggestions for using the 
vernacular in the liturgy as being a bit 
more logical (and somewhat less radi- 





*Father John L. Murphy, presently 
stationed in Rome, Italy, is a priest of the 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee. He writes at a 
time when there is considerable discussion on 
the proposal of a wider use of the vernacular 
in the liturgy. It was not always thus that 
sO many were concerned with the issues 
pertinent to this area of Catholic living. 

Converted, as it were, to the position of 
greater use of English, Father Murphy makes 
every effort to be fair in his presentation of 
the position of those who hold for the pres- 
ent status regarding the language. He feels 
that the statements of the papacy rule out 
the goal of the liturgy as the status 
quaestionis, that the goal is clearly active and 
intelligent participation. The real point at 
issue, then, is the means to intelligibility—the 
language used in the Missal and Breviary. 
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val) than they might have seemed at 
first blush. 

The present writer might be de- 
scribed as being very much in favor of 2 
wider use of the vernacular, but it was 
not always thus. This conclusion repre- 
sents a complete reversal in thought, 
and it has come about only after 
a fairly long and careful weighing of 
the arguments on both sides. At some 
future date, some other argument, as 
yet not encountered, might reverse the 
conclusion once again; at present, how- 
ever, the arguments against the vernac- 
ular appear very weak, and often not 
quite ad rem. Frequently they arise 
because of misunderstandings of more 
basic positions—hence it is these basic 
questions which should be set forth, 
since, once they are accepted, the argu- 
ments lose their force. It is, at least, 
an engaging discussion, and without 
discussion no problems have ever been 
clarified. 


THE SPECTATOR AND THE 
PARTICIPANT 


It is important to point out from the 
start that the question of using the 
vernacular in the liturgy is not—strange 
as it might seem—a question of under- 
standing alone. Frequently the com- 
parison is made between the Mass and 
an opera. We are told that men attend 
the opera and are able to follow the 
words with the libretto; and the same 
is true of the Mass: they have their 
missals. If the only point to be con- 
sidered were that of understanding, this 
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might be well said. As it happens, how- 
ever, the two are quite different. A 
man attends the opera in order to fol- 
low what is going on; he is there to 
watch the singers, to listen to them 
and the orchestra. He is not there, 
however, in order to participate in the 
performance. He is there as a spec- 
tator. 

At Mass, quite the opposite, the man 
is there, not as a spectator, but as a 
performer. He attends the Sacrifice in 
order to share—in his own manner as 
a layman—in the offering of this act 
of worship. As Pius XII reminds us 
in Mediator Dei, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass “necessarily and of its very na- 
ture, has always and everywhere the 
character of a public and _ social 
.”! Tt is a community action. 





act. 
This participation is primarily some- 
thing internal, but, in line with the 
physical and social nature of man, it 
must be expressed outwardly; and this 
very external expression of social wor- 
ship will, in turn, enliven the inner 
dispositions of heart. This is one of 
the chief purposes of our liturgical wor- 
ship. It is not only a means of giving 
honor to God, but also a means of help- 
ing our spiritual life. As Pius XII 
remarks: 


Exterior worship reveals and empha- 
sizes the unity of the Mystical Body, 
feeds new fuel to its holy zeal, forti- 
fies its energy, intensifies its action 
day by day: “for although the cere- 
monies themselves can claim no per- 
fection or sanctity in their own right, 
they are, nevertheless, the outward 
acts of religion, designed to rouse the 
heart, like signals of a sort, to ven- 
eration of the sacred realities, and to 
raise the mind to meditation of the 
sacred realities, and to raise the mind 
to meditation on the supernatural. 
They serve to foster piety, to kindle 
s 


' Mediator Dei (America Press Edition), 
par. 96. 


the flame of charity, to increase our 

faith and deepen our devotion. They 

provide instruction for simple folk, 
decoration for divine worship, con- 
tinuity for religious practice.’ 

The entire question of a wider use 
of the vernacular in the liturgy is 
centered about these points. We are 
asked simply: can the faithful derive 
such benefits from a Latin liturgy, and 
“an they express their inner sentiments 
socially, outwardly and with under- 
standing, by using the Latin tongue? 
Corporate worship and intelligent ac- 
tive participation are the foundation 
stones of the discussion. Treated apart 
from them, the entire problem may 
seem to be quite pointless. 


PAPAL MIND ON ACTIVE 
LAY PARTICIPATION 


The desirability of active participa- 
tion on the part of the laity is taken for 
granted in all of this. There is no need 
to cite the many statements of the 
papacy in recent decades, urging, and 
even demanding, such active participa- 
tion by the congregation; they can be 
found in abundance elsewhere, and it 
is not our point at present. There are, 
admittedly, many men who still fail to 
see anything desirable in such partici- 
pation, much less any definite obliga- 
tion to bring it about. To their minds, 
the very idea of Catholic congregations 
singing the Mass in unison, or answer- 
ing the prayers of the priest in common, 
is something to be labeled “liberal” or 
“fanatical,” if not downright “hereti- 
eal.” Yet, in the light of the many 
statements of our recent popes, it would 
appear that the question is beyond all 
cavil, and it is difficult to see how one 
who would “think with the Church” 
could look upon active, outward par- 
ticipation of the laity as an open ques- 


. Ibid. par. 23. 
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tion. Papal decrees, of course, are not 
always met with the wide acceptance 
and understanding due them, and that 
is undoubtedly the case here. As the 
years go on, there is not the slightest 
indication that the Church will reverse 
herself and forbid such active participa- 
tion. Quite the contrary, the state- 
ments of the papacy have become in- 
creasingly clear and increasingly ur- 
gent in this regard, re-echoing the 
thought of Pope St. Pius X who said, 
“My one great desire is that during 
the sacred functions all the faithful 
should sing the melodies of the liturgy 
hymns with a full 


and the sacred 


voice.’ 


LATIN OR THE MOTHER TONGUE? 


Taking its rise from this foundation, 
the vernacular question amounts to 
this: can the goal of active and intelli- 
gent participation be achieved through 
an entirely Latin liturgy, or is a wider 
use of the mother tongue indicated? 
The goal is the active participation; 
the question of language is concerned 
only with the proper means to a certain 
end. The goal is absolute and unques- 
tioned; the means to that end, however, 
might vary. At any rate, the solution 
would seem to be that we must either 
teach Latin to our Catholie populace, 
so that they might use it intelligently 
in the liturgy, or we must turn to con- 
sider the vernacular. 

There are many today who feel that 
this final goal will not be achieved with- 
out a certain reform of the liturgy and 
a wider use of the mother tongue. They 
are men, as a rule, who are not new to 
the liturgical movement and its prob- 
lems, but rather those who have labored 
many a year in striving for real active 
participation in the present Latin 


*Ellard, SJ., Gerald, The Mass of the 
Future (Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis., 1948), p. ii. 
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liturgy. Their request for the ver- 
nacular has come only at the end of a 
long process of clarification, and it has 
been reached only through the frank 
admission that attempts to 
achieve the goal with the Latin have 
This conclusion is a difficult 


these 


failed. 
one for those who have not seen the 
attempts, nor labored in them per- 
sonally. They feel that the goal could 
still be achieved with the Latin liturgy. 
Yet the course of history cannot be 
turned back, any more than we can 
reverse the tides of the sea. Latin has 
fallen from its former 
prominence. It is as unknown to the 


position of 


average American today as Hebrew or 
Aramaic; and the same is true of most 
other nations of the world. Fifty years 
ago Latin was a frequently required 
subject in many schools. Today a man 
‘an graduate from college without ever 
having come into contact with any 
study of Latin. 

As a result, most of the arguments 
raised against the use of the vernacular 
in the liturgy pass over this note of 
intelligibility almost entirely. They 
are based upon the assumption that ac- 
tive participation on the part of the 
laity is not desirable or necessary, or 
that it will prove satisfactory if car- 
ried on in an unintelligible tongue. 
They reduce the question to a matter 
of simple knowledge, and point out that 
the laity has its missals with proper 
translations of the liturgy. In this 
way, there arise two quite diverse ap- 
proaches to the same problem. 

It is said, for example, that man feels 
so much more at home if, while travel- 
ing in a foreign country, he hears the 
Latin liturgy he heard in his parish 
church. But it can be asked whether 
such “hearing” goes beyond a sense 
impression if the man cannot under- 
stand the Latin any better in a foreign 
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Man 
animal, and the union 
proper to such a society of human be- 


country than he could at home? 
is a rational 


ings ought to be something spiritual, 
intellectual. It is entirely possible that 
what the stranger feels in a foreign 
land springs from a twinge of home- 
sickness more than a profound sense of 
spiritual unity which spans the oceans. 
The Latin may remind him of home 
rather than make him feel more of a 
spiritual brother to the unknown na- 
The American 
has found a little bit of America in 
France; and the Frenchman has found 
a little bit of France in China because 
familiar sounds, unin- 


tive across the aisle. 


he recognizes 
telligible though they may be. 

This is not the type of spiritual unity 
we ought to seek in the liturgy. And, of 
course, a man in a foreign country ex- 
pects to find things that are new and 
travel are 
the minority. The over- 


strange; and those who 
always in 
whelming majority of the men on earth 
stay close to home, and it is the many 
rather than the few who ought to de- 
Certainly, if a 
man is able to learn enough of a foreign 
language to live in another country, and 


termine our thought. 


to engage in business in that country, he 
should also be able to learn enough of 
the language to unite himself in the 
social worship of that nation. 


LATIN ITSELF A LATECOMER 


Again, it is urged that the use of the 
vernacular is somewhat “Protestant,” 
and therefore we ought not consider 
it. Historical circumstance has un- 
doubtedly contributed much to the for- 
mation of this mentality. During the 
last four centuries we have felt that it 
Was necessary to explain our use of 
Latin in the face of Protestantism, and 
often we did not give the best of rea- 


sons. We have spoken of Latin as a 
dead language, and we have said that 
its use would preserve doctrinal in- 
tegrity. At the same time we con- 
tinued to preach and to teach in the 
vernacular, to write books in the ver- 
nacular, and to translate the Bible into 
the mother tongue. Why would the 
arguments in favor of Latin prevail 
only in the case of the liturgy? Why 
would doctrinal integrity not be en- 
dangered as much, and even more, by 
these other uses of the vernacular? 
The real answer is that we did not 
retain Latin in our liturgy because it 
was a dead language. Far different 
reasons contributed to this practice. 

Originally, the Church used Aramaic 
and Hebrew in her liturgy. This was 
the language of Christ, of the Apostles. 
When the Church spread to the Greek- 
speaking nations, Greek—the language 
of the people—was introduced into the 
liturgy in those sections, since the popu- 
lace did not understand Hebrew or 
Similarly, the Slavic lan- 
guages were also introduced into the 
liturgy of the Eastern churches; they 
were, originally at least, closer to the 
people. 


Aramaic. 


In Rome itself, Greek continued to 
be used in the liturgy until the third 
century, and then only gradually (be- 
tween the third and sixth century) was 
Latin introduced and a_ completely 
Latin liturgy fashioned. At the begin- 
ning, most of the Christians at Rome 
spoke Greek; they were either Greek 
slaves or educated Romans who knew 
Greek as well as Latin. The change 
‘ame at a time when Greek had been 
entirely replaced by the Latin, at a 
time when the Latin-speaking congre- 
gations no longer understood the Greek 
liturgy. The early Chureh quickly 
took steps to bridge that gap between 
the people and the liturgy, and, as a 
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result, the vernacular was introduced 
into the liturgy: the Latin.‘ 

Hebrew, Greek and Latin were easily 
accepted in the liturgy because they 
were stable, literary languages when 
the Church encountered them. In the 
Western world, however, the Church 
did not again meet such stable, literary 
languages for many centuries to come. 
Latin remained the vernacular for a 
number of centuries after its introduc- 
tion into the liturgy, and it remained 
the common language of the educated 
throughout the Middle Ages. During 
these centuries, the modern languages 
were developing, little by little, but 
only gradually did they achieve that 
stability and literary standing needed 
for the formation of a liturgy. As a 
result, we cannot think of the Middle 
Ages as rejecting Latin in preference 
to the modern tongues. There simply 
was no choice. And while the ordinary 
populace was getting farther and 
farther away from the Latin, the Mass- 
allegory which arose was able to keep 
their minds active at divine services. 
They followed the progress of the Mass 
by associating it with the events of the 
Passion. 

As the Anglican, Dom Gregory Dix 
points out, “It was not before the end 
of the fifteenth century, and in some 
regions hardly then, that vernacular 
languages first became even capable of 
being instruments for vernacular litur- 
gies.” It was about this same time 
that modern man began to seek after 
greater learning and _ independent 
thought, an age when allegory would 


*Jungmann, S.J., Joseph A., The Mass of 
the Roman Rite, translated by Francis A. 
Brunner, C.SS.R. (New York, Benziger, 1950), 
I, 50 sq. Also Klauser, Theodor, A Brief 
History of.Liturgy (Collegeville, Minn., The 
Liturgical Press, 1953) pp. 7-10. 

®Dix, Dom Gregory, The Shape of the 
Liturgy (Westminster, Dacre Press, 1945), p. 
618. 
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no longer captivate his mind. It was 
about this same time that the printing 
press came into being, with all of the 
varied changes it brought into the life 
of mankind. This is the time when the 
Church might easily have turned to the 
vernacular in her liturgy and gradually 
introduced certain changes; there were 
indications that such changes were al- 
ready under way about that time. 


“SIXTEENTH-CENTURY REBELS” 


At that very moment, however, a 
new element entered the scene: the 
Protestant Reformation. The question 
of the vernacular was closely to be 
linked with the doctrinal errors of 
Luther and Calvin, and thus the entire 
problem assumed different proportions. 
As Father Herman Schmidt, 8.J., shows 
in his work on the Council of Trent and 
the vernacular, the primary question 
was the objectivity of the Mass. The 
sixteenth-century Protestants refused 
to admit any objective valor to the 
Mass; it was merely a means of en- 
livening the individual’s faith. Wor- 
ship was entirely subjective, and if pub- 
lic worship was to serve its real purpose, 
it had to be in the language of the 
people; otherwise they would not be 
able to understand what was said, their 
faith would not be enlivened, and the 
sole purpose of public worship would 
be frustrated. Father Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., takes note of what happened at 
this juncture in his Mass of the Future: 


If religious rebels of the sixteenth 
century had not made such a violent 
point of the Latin of the Mass, it is 
likely that the Church would have 
modified it for public prayers and 
Scripture readings as naturally as she 
changed it for the announcements 


*Cf. Schmidt, S.J., Herman, Liturgiae et 
langue vulgaire (Rome, Gregorian University, 
1950), 
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and the sermon, and on much the 
same grounds as she had _ once 
changed the Mass itself from the 
Hebrew to the Greek and again from 
the Greek to the Latin. In any 
present-day consideration of the 
problems of corporate worship, no 
topic is more relevant than this one 
of language, and perhaps none is 
narder to keep calmly focused on all 
the factors now involved.? 

The question can be raised now, how- 
ever, mostly because of the change in 
current-day Protestantism. The Prot- 
estant theology of today is not the 
Protestant theology of Luther or Cal- 
vin. There is possibly no body of 
Protestants today anywhere’ which 
holds the identical doctrines set forth 
by these leaders of the Reformation 
and their associates... The Council of 
Trent, furthermore, was very careful 
to avoid indicating that the vernacular 
languages in themselves were unsuit- 
able for the liturgy. There is much, in 
fact, to be said for the question raised 
by Dom Gregory Dix, the question of 
whether “the inevitable question was 
only postponed, and _ not really 
avoided.’® Father Schmidt even sees 
in the vernacular explanations of the 
rites demanded by Trent a new liturgi- 
cal element that would open the way to 
the further development of a vernacular 
usage in the liturgy.’” 


“WHAT ONCE LED TO 
APOSTACY .. .” 


It is, in short, a new Protestant world 
which we face today. Protestant the- 
ology at present has no special ax to 
grind in regard to language; the use of 
one or another language involves no 


* Ellard, op. cit., p. 146. 

*Cf. Weigel, Gustave, S.J., “A Survey of 
Protestant Theology in Our Day,” Proceed- 
ings of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America, 1953, p. 43." 

® Dix, op. cit., p. 620. 

Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 180 sq. 


special dogmatic problem, for Protes- 
tant theology is grappling with far 
more fundamental truths today. 
Protestant choirs will even sing Latin 
hymns during their services and fail to 
shock their congregations by so doing. 
Throughout the world the Church has 
gradually introduced a larger and 
larger amount of the vernacular into 
her ritual, and there has been no out- 
burst from Protestant pulpits, claiming 
that Rome has capitulated into the 
arms of Luther. Indeed, the great Re- 
formers have become symbols rather 
than teachers, and their dogmatic arms 
have been emptied of the largest part 
of Protestant believers. There is, if 
anything, a strong fear that the Cath- 
olic Church will gradually make greater 
use of the vernacular. It would prove 
a tremendous attraction to the Protes- 
tant populace, already grown quite ac- 
customed to the rites and beauty of 
liturgical worship conducted in the 
mother tongue. 

Certainly such a consideration would 
never be the reason for introducing 
linguistic changes into our liturgy, but, 
on the other hand, it touches upon a 
problem too large to overlook. As 
Father Schmidt mentions, “what once 
led to apostasy, now invites return.”””! 
The vernacular drew people away from 
the Church in the sixteenth century, 
but it might aid their return today. It 
is no little obstacle in the way of many 
devout non-Catholics to realize that 
their entrance into the Catholic Church 
is conditioned upon an acceptance of a 
Latin form of worship. It means cast- 
ing aside the vernacular hymns, the 
prayers, the readings which have en- 
tered into the very fibre of their daily 
They are not the Protestant 
of the sixteenth century who 


lives. 
rebels 


" Thid., p. 187. 
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have left recently and are urged to re- 
turn. Over four hundred years sepa- 
rate them from the days of Luther, and 
in those years they have built up a 
liturgical culture which has great mean- 
ing for them. 

We take great cognizance of the at- 
tachment of Oriental dissidents to their 
particular liturgies, and we assure them 
that entrance into the Catholie Chureh 
would not mean abandoning their own 
language and adopting a Latin form of 
worship. We do not adopt the same 
attitude toward the dissidents of the 
West, however. We appear to place a 
premium upon schism in preference to 
heresy, yet both rend 
Body of Christ. What our Lord meant 
to be one, they divided. Possibly, as 
time goes on, we shall have to consider 
this side of the question more fully, 
Protestantism 


assunder the 


particularly as modern 
becomes more liturgical-minded and 
consciously cultivates a 
liturgy. As for the conversion of the 
Chinese and the Japanese and such 
other non-Latin races, the question is 
even more acute. The Church is Cath- 
olic, but not necessarily Latin, and 
obedience to the Bishop of Rome does 
not necessarily imply the super-imposi- 
tion of a Latin culture on the peoples 
of the Far East. 


The recent permission for a certain 


vernacular 


use of English in the American ritual 
has naturally attention 
upon this question all the more. It is 
striking to note that America is one of 
the last to receive such permissions, 


focused our 


considering that most Europeans are 
supposed to be far better acquainted 
with the Latin than Americans, and 
some of their languages are far closer 
to the Latin than English. Yet the 
Germans, the French and the Italians 
had all such earlier. 


Why is this? 


$32 


TOWARD GREATER EDIFICATION 
AND INSTRUCTION 


In all of these rituals, however, one 
thing in particular has been stressed: 
the desire to promote the Faith, the 
understanding and the devotion of the 
A moment’s thought can show 
The beauti- 


people. 
the eminent logie of this. 
ful prayers of Baptism or Extreme 
Unction contain a message for those 
present. After all, if it were simply a 
matter of administering a sacrament 
validly, the Chureh could issue a much 
shorter ritual that would be just as 
supernaturally effective. We 
times feel or act as though the rather 


some- 


long ceremonies attached to certain 
blessings are absolutely necessary for 
the blessing, and that the Church could 
not ordain otherwise. We might find 
that we rush through the blessing of 
palms at the beginning of Holy Week 
like a man running to catch a departing 
Surely the Church could have 
than 


train. 
decreed that we do no 
sprinkle the palms with holy water, 
make the sign of the cross, and recite 


more 


one prayer, and the palms would have 
been just as well blessed as they are 
now. But the ceremonies are there for 
our edification and instruction. It is 
the spirit of the liturgy that counts, and 
it is this that we Iniss. 
Naturally, the use of the vernacular 


sometimes 


even in such ceremonies would not auto- 
matically give us this proper, inner 
spirit, but it does seem that if the 
people could understand the readings 
and prayers in their own language 
coming from the celebrant himself, they 
would be more attentive, and the cere- 
mony would have more meaning than 
at present. A quick walk down the 
main aisle, two verses of the “Gloria, 
laus,” 
hardly breathes the spirit of the liturgy 
But it does, for 


and a rapid tap on the door 


or moves our emotions, 
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that matter, get the palms “blessed.” 
In the same way, the blessing of 
candles on the Feast of the Purification 
might be accomplished by the cele- 
brant reading the five prayers almost 
or—if he is rubrically 
them, possibly at 
But, if there is no 


to himself, 
minded—singing 

break-neck speed. 
more purpose to them than just “bless- 
ing” the eandles, the Chureh could au- 
thorize a simple sign of the cross as 
well. Our rapid recitation of the Latin 
is sometimes about as fast as it sounds 


to others, we must admit. We some- 


times smile at the seetaries and their 


careful recitation of the liturgy in their 
services. Yet, when we begin to recite 
certain prayers of the ritual in the lan- 
guage of the people, we shall find our- 
selves becoming more exacting almost 
instinctively. If we are honest, when 
we listen to how we sometimes race 
through our Latin, we must admit that 
it would not sound too devotional were 
we to read the same prayers, at the 
same rate, in English. As a private 
experiment, we might try going through 
the prayers at the foot of the altar at 
the same rate of speed, the same tone 
of voice, and the same amount (or 
lack) of clarity we sometimes use in 
the Latin. It is anything but inspiring. 
Or an Epistle read like a trainman 
calling out stops; or our singing of the 
Orations, complete with wrong accents, 
incorrect pronunciations, and spur-of- 
the-moment intonations. The mother 
tongue would certainly make such fail- 


ings far more obvious. 


THEOLOGICAL OR HISTORICAL 
QUESTION? 


The use of the vernacular, however, 
is intimately linked with the question 
of liturgical reform. In order to make 
the liturgy a vivid and vital element in 
the lives of present-day Catholics, far 


more is needed than simply translating 
Latin prayers into English. 
not be stressed too much. 


This can- 
The ver- 
nacular question is only a compara- 
tively small part of a larger, more far- 
reaching topic. It is not a total solu- 
tion in itself, but it is a most important 
part of any final solution. Possibly the 
so-called Betsingmesse of Germany— 
“Pray and sing’ Mass—is the finest 
example of what some of those general 
desires would be in practice; the wish 
is usually expressed, however, that the 
entire leadership of such a Mass be 
himself, 
rather than making use of a second 


transferred to the celebrant 
priest. It does involve active partici- 
pation and the vernacular, and it gives 
some general notion of what the theo- 
retical discussions of the liturgists 
would amount to in practice. 

Apart from the sacraments and bless- 
ings, the vernacular problem is natu- 
rally considered in connection with the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, no matter how 
hard we might try to avoid the issue. 
At the present time, the discussion is 
concerned: only with the use of the ver- 
nacular in the fore-Mass, and in those 
parts of the Mass Proper which are at 
present read or spoken aloud. The 
fore-Mass was originally a_ seriptural 
service, completely separated from 
what is now the Mass of the Faithful; 
it was even held at different times or 
places. Only gradually were the two 
united into one single service.’* Thus 
the fore-Mass is particularly prominent 
in these discussions. 

So, also, the parts of the Mass Proper 
which are either read or sung aloud 
must be considered for one very obvious 
reason: they are read aloud, or sung, 
in order that the faithful might hear 
them, and listen attentively to them. 


Cf, Jungmann, I, 261 sq., 67 sq. 
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There simply is no other explanation 
for the practice. Thus, when any dis- 
cussion centers intelligibility, 
these parts must be treated. 

At present no one considers a loud 
recitation of the Canon in the vernacu- 
lar; the Canon—which is the core of 
our Sacrifice—does not enter into these 
discussions, except for a mention of 
what small phrases or ceremonies in 
the present Latin text might be im- 
proved. Logically, as the centuries 
pass, the Canon itself may be con- 
sidered as entering more intimately into 
the entire problem; that must be ad- 
mitted. History tells us that at least 
up to the seventh century, at the Ro- 
man stational services, the entire Canon 
was recited aloud (even the words of 
Consecration) and in the vernacular of 
the people: the Latin.’* This raises 
the question, perhaps more historical 
than theological, of why we now recite 
the Canon secretly. It is another one 
of those questions which cannot be ig- 
nored and set aside in such discussions. 
It helps fashion our over-all view. 


upon 


COUNCIL OF TRENT ACTS 


Actually the vernacular discussions 
we view on all sides today are not 
“new” at all. They are the logical out- 
growth of very momentous steps taken 
by the Church in past centuries. They 
could not have helped rising to promi- 
nence. The first step in settling the 
problem was taken in the decision of 
the Council of Trent to permit the 
translation of the Scriptures into the 
vernaculars. This is a closely allied 
question, since Scripture plays so large 
a role in our liturgy. There was much 
violent opposition at the Council itself, 
but the decision of the Church was in 
favor of the vernacular." 


" Thid., 


“Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 81-95. 
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The desire to permit a use of the ver- 
nacular in the liturgy was not answered 
because of dogmatic difficulties, as we 
mentioned The Couneil did, 
however, demand that there be a ver- 
nacular explanation of the ritual, some- 
thing distinct from ordinary catecheti- 
‘al instruction, and something joined 
to the administration of the sacrament 
or the performance of the ceremony 
itself.!° This interest in understanding 
the liturgical formulae themselves in- 
creased, and the faithful were grad- 
ually books 
along liturgical lines. Eventually there 
arose a desire for a complete transla- 
tion of the prayers of the priest, and 
eventually this also was granted by 
the Church. For a long time, however, 
the Canon was not allowed to be trans- 
lated. As Father Jungmann tells us: 


above. 


given prayer fashioned 


Even as late as 1857 the prohibition 
to translate the Ordinary of the Mass 
was renewed by Pius IX, although, to 
be sure, its enforcement was no longer 
seriously urged. However, it was not 
openly and definitely rescinded until 
near the end of the century. In the 
revision of the Index of Forbidden 
Books, issued under Leo XIII in 
1897, the prohibition was no longer 
mentioned.'® 


After this, there arose the desire for 
the faithful to do collectively and in 
common what many were already doing 
individually: reciting the prayers of 
the Mass itself. Thus the Dialogue 
Mass and congregational singing of the 
Ordinary came into more prominence. 
At the same time there developed a 
greater interest in the liturgy and in 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body, par- 
ticularly in the last fifty years, since 
the time of Leo XIII. Thus, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, all of these 


Ibid. 
"® Jungmann, I, 161. 
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things were converging to form the 
shape of a total problem which we can 
see more easily today. The difficulties 
involved in achieving the goal envi- 
sioned by using the Latin language have 
certainly turned our minds toward the 
vernacular. But the general decline of 
Latin knowledge contributed as much, 
and the almost complete reversal in 
Protestant approach re- 
moved the principal reason for reject- 
ing the vernacular at Trent. The stage 
was set in this fashion, and thus the 
question we discuss today is not a 
“new” or a “fanatical” notion that cer- 
tain zealots would like to impose upon 
the rest of the Church. It is not the 
beginning of a slow process of develop- 
ment; it is, rather, something closer to 
the end of one, the final result of all of 
these many and varied elements. It is 
1 problem which, for that reason, can 
finally be discussed more clearly and 
solved more systematically than was 
possible earlier. 


theological 


THE LAITY’S COMMAND OF LATIN 


The opposition to the vernacular is 
not easy to evaluate. At some times 
there is really no definite opinion either 
in favor of it or against it; this is par- 
ticularly true of the laity. For years 
they have grown accustomed to think- 
ing that the Mass simply could not 
make use of any other language, and 
the thought of its possibility may even 
shock them. But they are shocked no 
less to hear that the Oriental Rites 
make use of other languages even now 
(and are still Catholic), or that the 
vernacular was the language used for 
the Mass in the primitive Church. 
Once they realize the situation, how- 
ever, and discover that it would not be 
heretical to suggest making use of the 
vernacular, they Trequently accept the 
notion wholeheartedly. And certainly, 


from an a priori point of view, it would 
seem the most logical thing that the 
public prayers and instructions in the 
Mass should be in a language the people 
‘an understand. In practice also, it 
would seem to be more sensible to read 
the Epistle and Gospel once on a Sun- 
day and be done with it, instead of re- 
peating it a second time in English, as 
we do at present. 

Actually, it is perhaps difficult for us 
priests to imagine just how little the 
laity do get from the Latin. No mat- 
ter how bad the priest’s Latin, he does 
know a good number of phrases, and is 
enough at home in it to feel a certain 
familiarity. But the average person 
attending Mass lacks even this. Un- 
doubtedly, it is even more difficult for 
a French or Spanish or Italian priest to 
understand just how foreign Latin 
sounds to our American lay people. 
For them it is a simpler question, for 
their languages are somewhat related 
to Latin. Italian especially is marked 
by this close relationship, as anyone 
who has ever studied both Latin and 
Italian comes to realize at once. An 
Italian can (and frequently does) learn 
Latin with comparative ease, and Eng- 
lish only with a great deal of labor, if 
at all. The bridge between Latin and 
Italian is insignificant when compared 
to the gap between either Latin or 
Italian on the one hand, and English 
on the other. It is this which presents 
a special problem to our English- 
speaking countries. Yet even in France 
and Italy there is a strong movement 
in favor of using the vernacular. How 
much more justified it is in our case, 
where, because of the mixture of our 
verbal roots in English, the relationship 
with Latin has grown quite dim. 

Perhaps the Germans can _ under- 
stand our position better. They have 
a language even more distinct from the 
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Latin; yet with them, the German has 
at least some notion of declined words, 
whereas the ordinary American cannct 
figure out at all why Deus, Dei, Deo, 
Deum, Deo, all mean “God.” It is in 
Germany, however, that we find the 
long-established use of the vernacular 
in the so-called “German High Mass.” 
We see it 
chant at funeral services and in other 
parts of their ritual. It should possibly 
suggest something to our own thinking, 


now, also, in the German 


since our linguistic problem resembles 

theirs more closely than any other. 
There will still remain, of 

those who will object to any use of the 


course, 


vernacular because of a general antip- 
athy “It’s 
been this way,” they will say, giving a 
limited extension to the word 
“always” in this case. They really 


toward change. always 


very 


drop the problem rather than settle it 
one way or another. Others may feel 
a certain allure for the mysterious: 
“The Mass 


mysteriously sacred, something we can- 


ought to be something 


not understand; it should be a world 
apart, where we hear sounds which we 
do not hear elsewhere, a sort of mystic 
experience.” We can only answer that 
there is a definite reasonableness to our 
Faith, and we must uphold that basic 
clement. 
Our religion is not an esoteric reli- 
gion, an hermetic religion. It is a 
religion of “mysteries,” certainly; 
but the mysteries are in the reality, 
not in the words. The mystery is not 
found in the incomprehensibility of 
the language (an incomprehensibility 
limited, for that matter, to those who 
have not made classical studies) ; the 
mystery is in the fact that bread and 
wine become the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ; the mystery is in the 
fact that the offering of Christ upon 
Calvary is actualized and perpetu- 
ated.!7 
Chery, O.P., H-Ch., Le francais langue 
liturgique? (Paris, Cerf, 1951), p. 52. 
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OTHER OBJECTIONS 


There is also a fear on the part of 
many that we will have to give up so 
much of our “religious culture.” It is 
the argument of the élite. Certainly 
there are some few who are attuned to 
the niceties of Latin poetry, and there 
are those possessed with a keen sense of 

But they are far and few be- 
Our liturgy is not for the few 
And we must 


history. 
tween. 
alone, but for the many. 
admit that for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Catholies 
world, it would involve no 
break at all. They have never experi- 
enced the liturgy as a monk in a mon- 
astery has, and even if they should at 
some future date, they would not be 


throughout the 
cultural 


able to appreciate it in the same way. 
The monasteries could easily keep the 
present liturgy; it is frequently sug- 
gested that they do; but they would be 
the exceptions. The question at pres- 
ent is concerned primarily with ordi- 
nary parish life. 

Some fear that we shall have to give 
up the Chant, for example. Actually 
what would be involved in practice? 
The Gospels, Epistles, Orations; the 
Prefaces and the Pater Noster; the 
Exsultet or the Prophecies would pre- 
sent no difficulty at all. They could be 
vasily adapted to chant. So far as 
melodies for the chant propers are con- 
cerned, in fact, one need not be a cynic 
to note that they have practically no 
place in the parish life of today; they 
simply are not used. Yet, even the 
Alleluias with all their beauties would 
be unchanged. And we have already 
seen excellent examples of adapting to 
the vernacular the melodies for the 
antiphones to the Blessed Mother. The 
German ritual also contains some Ger- 
man chants for the In Paradisum and 
the Ego sum which are really quite 


pleasing. As for the other elements of 
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the liturgy—the ceremonies and the 
vestments—they would not be affected 
particularly by the language, one way 
or another. 

In regard to the Chant Masses, we 
have, it seems, frequently misunder- 
stood the purpose. For the most part, 
they stem from a time when the faithful 
no longer sang the Ordinary of the 
Mass. 
short by the statement of Dom Gregory 
Murray, but it has historical founda- 


Thus, we might be brought up 


tions: 


The simple faet is that these plain- 
song Masses were never intended for 
congregational use; they were com- 
posed for highly trained choirs, and 
their worthy performance demands 
long hours of practice and a vocal 
technique far beyond the powers of 
an ordinary congregation.!% 


We cannot ask too much of our con- 
gregations. 

The two 
against the vernacular would seem to 


chief arguments raised 
touch upon the unity and the doctrinal 
integrity of the Chureh. As one writer 
expressed his thought: “I believe that 
the lesson of history is that you cannot 
have a true religious unity without a 
common language. Without this, 
the forces of nationalism and racialism 
become too strong for unity.” It is a 
line of argument that treads upon very 
The unity of the 
Chureh comes from God, not from a 
language. We turn not to history but 
to theology to learn of the unity of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, and we need a 
theological, not linguistic, view of that 
Chureh. If the unity and oneness of 
the Mystical Body 
upon such a tenuous thread, we should 


dangerous paths. 


were dependent 


have real cause for protecting the in- 
tegrity of our Latin now and forever. 
_ 


'S Murray, Dom Gregory, Introduction to A 
Pe ople *s Mass (london, 1952) 


But its roots go far deeper; and we 
should keep these roots before our 
minds. 


OFFICIAL VERSUS LITURGICAL 
LANGUAGE OF THE CHURCH 


Latin is not the only liturgical lan- 
guage used by the Church, even at the 
present time. 
cause of a failure to distinguish properly 
between the liturgical language and the 
official language of the Church. No one 
has any intention of substituting the 
vernacular for Latin as the official 
Latin serves 


The confusion arises be- 


language of the Church. 
a great purpose there, and, as one cor- 
respondent pointed out, “No one wants 
a weekly infallible pronouncement, each 
in a different vernacular.” At the same 
time, we may note that Latin is not 
the only language in which the Popes 
and Councils have solemnly expressed 
their teachings, as a glance at Denz- 
inger will show. It is the Church 
which is infallible, but it is so because 
of the divine guidance promised by 
Christ, and not because of the particu- 
lar language used in phrasing its belief. 
In Mediator Dei Pope Pius XII 
singles out the great value of Latin in 
this regard: 
The use of the Latin language, cus- 
tomary in a considerable portion of 
the Church, is a manifest and beauti- 
ful sign of unity, as well as an effec- 
tive antidote for any corruption of 
doctrinal truth.!® 
This would true; it 
would continue to serve as a sign of 
unity and an antidote against doctrinal 
error. But it is the sign rather than the 
cause of unity, and a help rather than 
the basie explanation for infallibility. 
Thus we 


always remain 


We cannot confuse the two. 
may say with Pius XII, even consider- 
ing these two points: 

" Vediator Dei, par. 60. 
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In spite of this, the use of the mother 

tongue in connection with several of 

the rites may be of much advantage 

to the people.””" 

FACTS WE MUST FACE 

There is, again, a certain idealism 
which attaches itself to the praise of 
Latin. We frequently hear people 
speak as though the Catholics of today 
actually derive much benefit from the 
Latin liturgy, so that we may justly 
ask whether they really derive such 
benefit from the Latin liturgy as such. 
This is the center of the problem in one 
way. For all practical purposes, what- 
ever the ordinary people derive from 
the liturgy comes from a sort of un- 
official “English liturgy.” They come 
to Mass, Vespers, or the sacraments 
armed with a missal or a booklet in 
English. Whatever they get from the 
services, as far as language is concerned 
(and it is only this that we are dis- 
cussing), will usually come from those 
booklets or from the sermons and in- 
structions given in English. They real- 
ize, of course, and in a general way, the 
action which the priest is performing, 
and that they share in it themselves. 
But for many, even then, the missal 
becomes the substitute for a private 
prayer book instead of a means of in- 
tensifying their sense of corporate wor- 
ship. Thus they may “say” the Votive 
Mass of the Sacred Heart while the 
priest is offering the Mass for the feast 
of St. Michael the Archangel. They 
keep pace with the celebrant, more or 
less, pausing for “his” Consecration, 
but actually they go ahead with “their 
own” Offertory during the singing of 
the Credo, and pass through “their 
own” Consecration at the priest’s Sanc- 
tus; and all this in order to finish with 
the celebrant in time for Communion. 
There is little of that social, communal, 


” Thid. 
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corporate activity which should mark 
the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. 

It is not because the faithful hear and 
understand the Oration proper to the 
day that they grasp the spirit of the 
feast in such a situation; it would only 
be because of what they personally 
read. The dialogue Mass attempts to 
bridge this gap, but it also has its diffi- 
culties. If the dialogue Mass is con- 
ducted in the vernacular, there is a 
certain corporate activity, but it leaves 
the celebrant—the only one officially 
performing the ritual act—in the back- 
ground. It can searcely help but lessen 
one’s appreciation of the total oneness 
of the community, priest and faithful 


alike. 


STATUS OF LATIN IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


On the other hand, if the dialogue is 
conducted in Latin, it labors under the 
very difficulty we are discussing. Cer- 
tainly the congregation, no less than 
the altar boys, can learn to make the 
responses. They can also learn to re- 
spond in Chinese in the same fashion, 
and understand the responses no better. 
Even though the congregation has a 
side-by-side translation of the re- 
sponses, they will most often not 
know enough Latin to have the feel of 
the language. Theirs will be a kind of 
schizophrenic prayer: “These are the 
words I say in Latin, and this is what 1 
think in English.” While they may 
know that “Et cum spiritu tuo” means 
“And with they spirit,” the actual Latin 
phrase will most frequently mean noth- 
ing but a suecession of sounds. 

The only other solution to the prob- 
lem would be to intensify our teaching 
of Latin to the Catholic populace in 
general; it is, however, a somewhat 
impractical solution, with little hope of 
that widespread success required. Some 
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would desire this, yet, as Russell 8S. 
Young noted, there is a difference be- 
tween defeatism and = realism. The 
Chureh is well able to “face reality and 
free itself, when necessary, from the 
forms of other times and places. 

But if the Liturgy ever again becomes 
living and corporate worship, it will 
not be by an ‘educational reform’ in 
the language departments. Twentieth- 
century Europe has certainly no ‘duty 
to Latin,’ to say nothing of twentieth- 
century China, India or Afriea.’’*! Let 
us add also twentieth-century America 
to the list, for Latin is certainly any- 
thing but educationally prominent in 
our midst today, even in our Catholic 
schools. 

Granted that the people can have 
“some general notions” about what 
they say or sing, our prayer-life ought 
not be something “general” or “vague,” 
something “seen under water,” as one 
man put it. Every bit of it should 
flow from mind and heart alike. We 
‘an see this even better in singing, for 
congregational singing labors under this 
same difficulty. It is actually disheart- 
ening to hear how Protestant congre- 
gations occasionally 
heartily, with spirit and meaning—and 
compare it with our own. While very 
few actually do understand the O 
Salutaris, most Catholics know the 
words today, and some have a general 
notion of what the words mean. But 
at the same time, there is often very 
little color in their voices, and the sing- 
ing drags endlessly. Even the differ- 
ence between this and the concluding 
Holy God is striking. (Unfortunately, 
of course, our English hymns do not 
sound too much better at times, for our 
present selection hardly enables a fair 





test. Of the various hymnals we pos- 
6 
“Young, Russell S., “Correspondence,” 


Amen (Feb., 1952) p. 6. 


sing—together, 


sess, the present writer would single out 
the New Westminster Hymnal of Eng- 
land as our closest approach to what 
good hymns might be; it certainly de- 
serves to be far better known in the 
United States than it is.) 


LATIN AND “KITCHEN LATIN” 


Much of the vernacular discussion 
touches upon a topic which is of con- 
cern to priests alone—the question of a 
vernacular Office. It is an almost 
shocking suggestion to many men, yet 
the reason for it can be solved by the 
same distinction between our official 
language and our liturgical language 
in the Church. The suggestion does not 
arise because of a desire to leave the 
clergy of the world in shocking igno- 
rance of the Latin tongue. It does arise, 
however, from a desire to face the facts 
as they are. The general decline of 
Latin has affected the ranks of the 
clergy no less than the rest of the popu- 
lace. How many philosophy and the- 
ology courses, for example, are really 
taught in Latin today from beginning 
to end? There are a good number of 
priests who never had a single such 
course in their entire seminary careers. 
And Latin textbooks? As Russell 8. 
Young wrote in one issue of Amen: 
“We can tolerate Tanquerey’s abomin- 
able Latin when we want to read a 
little theology. 22 And that is 
about it. The “kitchen Latin” in which 
most of our textbooks are written today 
would hardly make any of us great 
classical Latinists. There are many 
priests who can read Tanquerey and 
Herve and Noldin with ease, but who 
freely admit that when they tackle 
Billot or a papal encyclical, they want 
a quiet place with no distractions. And 
there are some who have claimed that 


= Ibid. 
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they would not even tackle a papal 
encyclical in the Latin, since they are 
of the frank opinion that they are diffi- 
cult enough in the vernacular transla- 
tions. 

Possibly our approach to Latin in the 
seminary needs an overhauling; per- 
haps Latin ought to be made once again 
what it was through the Middle Ages: 
a living language which was learned 
in order to be used rather than ana- 
lyzed and parsed. There are many 


men to whom “domus” still means 


“house,” and “civitas” means “city”; 
and that means that they do not really 
know Latin. They are still thinking in 
English, and, though they 
their philosophy and theology from the 


Latin into the English, they ultimately 


translate 


are learning it in English as well. 


THE VERNACULAR BREVIARY— 
OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


The desire for a vernacular Office 
does approach the problem from this 
If there are 
priests who must read the Office for an 
hour each day, their spiritual life would 
be immensely aided if they could un- 
derstand it better. The Latin of the 
Office is certainly more difficult than 
that of our seminary textbooks, and we 
should take that into consideration. 

On the other hand, this is not the 
chief approach to the problem. Those 
who speak of a vernacular breviary are, 


angle, we must admit. 


strangely, the very ones who so fre- 
quently are in favor of intensifying 
our study and knowledge of Latin in 
the seminary. It should be a tool close 
at hand for every priest. But they 
point out, at the same time, that the 
Office is not a textbook; it is a prayer. 
It is a question of a language in which 
to pray rather than to study, and 
prayer ought to be easy and flowing, 


something that we mean with our 
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It is not a case of “digging out”’ 
ideas for a classroom; it is something 
far more personal. We ought not un- 
derstand the breviary only in a general 
way. We should read it with such ease 


hearts. 


that we forget we are reading, concen- 
trating only on the ideas. It should be 
an hour of quiet, thoughtful communion 
with God. And it is the sincere belief 
of many that the biggest help toward 
doing that would be to recite the Office 
in our mother tongue. 

Often the hope of keeping the knowl- 
edge of Latin alive is introduced as a 
reason for keeping the Latin breviary. 
This seems to put the cart before the 
The Office is not supposed to be 
If the 
desire to understand it has not been a 


horse. 
a pedagogic tool, but a prayer. 


strong enough incentive to keep up a 
higher standard of Latin study in the 
past, will it really do so in the future? 
The ultimate reason for this might be 
found in the style of the Office: it is 
very much poetic. Most priests can 
and do read Latin books on technical 
questions, but they find the Office to be 
a different matter. So much of it is 
filled with poetical imagery that it 
ordinary Poetry 
seems to be the last thing we come to 


escapes the man. 
grasp in a foreign tongue; perhaps that 
is why. When we read our textbooks, 
we are primarily concerned with ideas. 
There is little poetic imagery involved, 
whether we say “Persona est natura 
completa et singularis, intellectualis et 
sui juris et omnino incommunicabilis,” 
or “A person is an individual rational 
substanee which is complete in itself 
and master of its actions.” 

However, when we read the psalms, 
there is something else. A man may 
“Fulgebunt justi et 


read tamquam 


scintillae in arundineto discurrent.” 
and know what it 


But when he opens his Bible to the 


means generally. 
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Book of Wisdom and reads: “The just 
shall shine, and shall run to and fro 
like sparks among the reeds,” a whole 
train of images passes before him. Un- 
doubtedly, never in his life has he 
watched a fire and called out: “Ecce, 
scintillae!”” But he has said: “Look at 
the sparks!” The very word recalls all 
those past experiences and all the things 
he has associated with them. It is a 
poetic experience, a contact with im- 
agery; it brings the “just” to life. 


BENEFITS OF A BREVIARY 
IN ENGLISH 


Many a man has had the feeling, 
when reading the psalms in English, 
that he is reading a new book. It is 
not because he failed to understand the 
Latin necessarily, but because the lack 
of imagery made the Latin less impres- 
sive to him personally. (In those early 
days of the Church, when Latin was 
the vernacular, quite the reverse was 
true; a living language carries with it 
such poetic overtones.) The Lessons in 
the Office, too, share in this poetic na- 
ture—surely the lessons of Scripture, 
and the homilies; but, above all, the 
psalms. The present writer recalls ask- 
ing a number of fellow priests who had 
written these words: “They who had 
gone down to the sea in ships, to trade 
on the mighty waters, They saw the 
works of the Lord, and His marvels on 
the sea.”” He received answers in favor 
of Keats and Shelley and a host of 
others, but not one recognized the words 
as coming from the psalms for the third 
nocturn on Saturdays. We possibly do 
not associate poetic imagery with our 
Latin psalms, as we ought, but it cer- 
tainly is there. There is, further, the 
side value of a vernacular Office: the 
familiarity with Seripture which it 
would engender automatically; it could 





be of tremendous value in the labor of 
preaching and instructing. As it is, we 
preach in English and read the Scrip- 
tures in Latin, and find ourselves less 
able to quote the inspired pages with 
ease. 


KEY TO A VITAL CATHOLIC LIFE 


All of this, however, is merely an at- 
tempt to focus attention on the present 
state of the vernacular discussion, an 
attempt to set forth a few of the more 
basic questions involved. It is not an 
‘asy question, nor one to be solved 
through heated dispute. It is a most 
complicated question, touching upon 
many facets of Catholic life. It de- 
mands the co-operative labor of many 
fields of scholarship, and the serious 
thought of the entire Church. But, 
above all, it demands the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, and the prayers of 
those within the Church for that guid- 
ance. It is no longer a question that 
may be ignored or set aside as repre- 
senting no more than the rantings of 
fanatics. The Liturgical Movement is 
something: far more than a cultivated 
interest in ritualism, and the more it is 
studied, the more we begin to realize 
that the final solution of many prob- 
lems of the apostolate can either be 
helped or hindered by our particular 
approach to liturgy. In an age beset 
with problems of all sorts, economic, 
political and social, it is not strange 
that Pius XII could write as follows: 
“The most pressing duty of Christians 
is to live the liturgical life, and increase 
and cherish its supernatural spirit.’’* 
The Liturgical life is not idle fiddling 
while Rome burns. It is, rather, the 
key to a vital Catholic life, a life that 
will overflow into the active aposto- 
late. 


= Mediator Dei, par. 197. 
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Some Reflections on Training 
the Adolescent Conscience 


By RICHARD P. VAUGHAN, S.J., M.A., S.T.L.* 


(= FOLLOWING PARAGRAPHS are 
the product of a failure. Their content 
represents reflections on the inner work- 
ings of the adolescent conscience as re- 
vealed by the adolescent himself. This 
content has been gleaned from 240 
anonymous questionnaires which at- 
tempted to get some idea of the prev- 
alence and causes of scrupulosity in 
high-school boys and girls. The results 
of the investigation were so interwoven 
with real doubts and well-founded feel- 
ings of guilt and anxiety, particularly 
with reference to the problem of sex, 
that it was impossible to determine 
where scrupulosity began and where 
the vacillating untrained conscience 
ceased. One theme emerged from the 
whole study—the need of a more ade- 
quate training for the adolescent con- 
science. 

Adolescence has frequently been 
called a time of turmoil. It is definitely 
a period of conflict. For it is an “in 
between” period of life, when the indi- 
vidual no longer looks at the world and 
its meaning with the simplicity and 
credulity of a child, but still is not ma- 
ture enough to view it with the sagacity 
of an adult. The adolescent is learning 
to be an adult. His goal is adulthood. 





* Father Vaughan is a Doctorate Candi- 
date at Fordham University. Presently en- 
gaged in psychological research, he has had 
therapeutic experience with adolescents, par- 
ticularly in the areas of obsessive and com- 
pulsive neuroses. 
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His efforts toward this goal are marked 
with uncertainty, insecurity, doubts, 
and feelings of inferiority. He makes 
many mistakes. Though he feels the 
impact of his mistakes deeply, he must 
learn by his mistakes. And he can only 
learn by his mistakes, if he is given 
proper guidance. In no other area does 
this fact stand out so clearly as in the 
formation of his conscience. Since he 
is neither child nor adult, in the con- 
fessional and at the guidance table he 
cannot be treated as a child or as an 
adult. His is a distinctive problem 
whose solution is unlike any other. 

His problems of conscience reflect 
his adolescence. They need special care 
and attention. The simple solution 
given the nine-year-old child, such as 
“the good boy or good girl does not do 
this,” 
ing, yet in many instances he is in- 
‘apable of applying a general principle 
to a particular phase of his own be- 
havior, such as we ordinarily expect of 
the average adult. Frequently he does 
not even realize the. evil involved in 
some of his actions which are immedi- 


is no longer adequate or satisfy- 


ately accepted as wrong by the more 
mature mind. 


AWAKENING OF SEX LIFE 


Moreover, he is beset with the de- 
mands of a new life which has arisen 
within him, namely, sexual desires, 
thoughts, and feelings. He finds him- 
self in need of a more extensive set of 
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principles to cope with these new ex- 
periences. And even when he possesses 
these principles, he frequently is in 
doubt as to how he should apply them 
in certain new situations in which he 
now finds himself. All this is a fertile 
source of worry, anxiety, and insecurity 
in his everyday life. 

A typical example of this conflict of 
soul is to be seen in the 16-year-old girl 
who faces the moral implications of 
kissing her boy friend while on a date. 
She is filled with doubts and feelings 
of guilt when she complains: “One priest 
told me that it was a mortal sin to kiss 
a boy, if it aroused either his or my 
passions. Another priest told me it 
was a mortal sin if the kiss lasted longer 
than 5 seconds. Which one is right? 
What am I to follow? I feel that I am 
not doing right on a date.” Here is an 
adolescent who needs a few minutes of 
instructions on how to form her con- 
science. She needs an understanding 
confessor who will take the time to 
show her that the first priest gave her 
a general principle, while the second 
tried to apply this principle to her par- 
ticular circumstances in life. For it is 
generally conceded that any prolonged 
kissing would arouse the passions of 
the boy, and thus she would be co-op- 
erating in his sin, even if she escaped 
the effect of the act herself. Most teen- 
age girls fail to realize that the psycho- 
sexual life of a boy is basically different 
from theirs. They fail to realize that 
he is driven by passion, while she is 
urged on by a longing for affection. 
Until this distinction is brought home 
to her, she will never be able to grasp 
the moral significance of her actions 
with those of the opposite sex. 


THE MYSTIFYING LIFE 


Sexual growth ang development is a 
phase of adolescent life that affects him 
both physically and_ psychologically. 


As noted before, at this period a whole 
new confusing and mystifying world 
opens before the adolescent. He ex- 
periences new feelings and sensations. 
His attitude toward the opopsite sex 
changes. His impulses seem to be in 
direct conflict with many of the prin- 
ciples that have become a part of him 
through Catholic education and train- 
ing. Many an adolescent is unable by 
himself to solve these conflicts. One 
conflict leads to another. All remain 
unsolved. Soon he is a seething mass of 
uncertainty, doubt, and anxiety. He 
finds himself in the confused state of 
mind of the high school girl who wrote: 
“T do not know when an impure thought 
becomes a sin. Sometimes it seems like 
just about every thought I have is a 
sin.” This girl had never learned to 
distinguish between temptation and sin, 
even though she surely knew the gen- 
eral principle as given in the catechism. 
The result of such a state of mind is 
fertile ground for scrupulosity. Every 
thought that enters the mind becomes a 
sin. Soon this attitude spreads into 
areas other than sex. Behind every ac- 
tion is lurking the evil head of sin. In 
many cases all this torture of soul 
could have been avoided—at least for 
the greater part—if proper sex instruc- 
tion had been given during childhood 
along with a proper emphasis as to the 
exact requirements for a sin of thought 
against purity. Frequently this type of 
adolescent has a puritanical outlook on 
sex. He may view the whole subject, 
if not as something filthy, at least as 
suspect. Previous to adolescence it was 
not mentioned within the home or, if 
mentioned, it was always linked to seri- 
ous sin and eternal damnation, but 
never as an integral part of his -future 
happy married life. Now thoughts and 
feelings arise spontaneously. His only 
reaction is brute repression based on a 
motive of fear. But he finds that in 
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spite of all his efforts at repression, his 
emotions and feelings are still with him. 
He becomes panicky. Uncertainty and 
doubt in regard to responsibility and 
how to react to certain situations take 
possession of him. Anxiety fills his life. 

He has begun a vicious psychoso- 
matie circle which gains momentum 
with each day. This is a threat to his 
security. This is a situation with which 
he can no longer cope. It reacts upon 
his physical well being. Bodily fatigue 
sets in, loss of weight, insomnia, repul- 
sive obsessions and dreams afflict him. 

Obviously such a youth needs a great 
deal more attention than the limited 
facilities of the confessional will allow. 
However, five minutes of advice could 
do much to allay his fears and show him 
that his sensuous reactions are no dif- 
ferent from those of the average boy 
his age. Unless he can approach his 
problem with a calm frame of mind, not 
even extensive sessions of counseling 
will be of value. 

Apart from adequate information on 
the meaning of sex, such a youth needs 
a clearer understanding of the differ- 
ence between experiencing illicit pleas- 
ure and willing this same pleasure. He 
needs to learn how to distinguish be- 
tween temptation and sin in concrete 
instances in his own life. He will only 
learn this if the link between certain 
of his experiences and the general prin- 
ciples of morality are clearly marked 
out for him by an understanding guide. 
He must be led over the path that leads 
from the theoretical to the practical 
before he can go it alone. 


RULES OF ACTION 


The correct handling of thoughts of 
a sexual nature involves three phases: 
1) The thought enters the mind of the 
adolescent; 2) He realizes that this 
thought is bad for him in his state of 
life; 3) His will goes into action and 
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puts the thought aside, or better yet, 
he turns to some other form of activity. 
There is a tendency to skip the second 
step and suppress everything connected 
with sex as bad before the intellect can 
go into action. The adolescent should 
be made to realize that it is a very 
natural thing for sexual thoughts and 
desires to enter his mind. It is just as 
natural as the thought and the desire 
to buy a super-hamburger at the beach 
on a Friday night. The thought itself 
is not bad, for if it were Saturday night 
it would be a good thought, or at least 
certainly unobjectionable. So the sex- 
ual thought itself is not bad. It will 
play an important role in his future 
married life. But for him here and now 
his intellect tells him that these 
thoughts are bad. So far there is no 
sin in the process. Sin enters the pic- 
ture when, in spite of the intellect’s af- 
firmation that this thought is evil for 
him, the will goes ahead and chooses to 
keep the thought just the same. Fol- 
lowing such a technique in dealing with 
sexual thoughts and desires does away 
with that brute repression which can 
lead to serious consequences. 


RELIVING MISTAKES 


A by-product of adolescence is uncer- 
tainty. Youth is an individual who is 
neither sure of himself nor the environ- 
ment in which he lives. His uncertainty 
‘auses him to go back and scrutinize the 
past. This is a tendency which can 
lead him into an endless mushrooming 
of worry and anxiety. For once he 
starts to question his responsibility in 
regard to past thoughts and actions, 
before he realizes it, he finds himself 
reliving these experiences with all their 
allurements and enticements. The old 
temptations come back to life. Now 
he is filled with doubts about his guilt 
in regard to two specific instances in- 
stead of one. As can easily be seen, 
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such a process can go on indefinitely. 
All qualms of conscience can never be 
eliminated, but the high school boy and 
girl should be made to realize that he 
or she has an especially strong tend- 
ency to resurrect the uncertain past. 
Young people should be urged to make 
one definitive judgment on the mo- 
rality of their actions, and then let the 
matter rest. Either they are certain 
that they committed a serious sin or 
they are not certain. They will fre- 
quently complain that they are not 
certain. The answer is, then, that the 
past action was probably not a mortal 
sin and that they are bound to confess 
only certain mortal sins. Rumination 
over the past will never bring certainty, 
but may well prepare the ground for 
future temptations. 

Instability is another manifestation 
of youth which leaves its imprint upon 
the conscience in formation. As one 
boy so aptly put it: “I think the cause 
of all my trouble is that at one time I 
am too easy on myself and at another 
time I am too hard.” Granted that 
they know the middle course of action, 
young people find it difficult to stay on 
this course. And the more they waver 
from it, the dimmer the boundaries be- 
come. In the morning a teen-ager is 
liable to deprive himself of the right to 
read the newspaper lest certain adver- 
tisements become a source of tempta- 
tion. On the same evening he will go 
with his companions to a show which 
he knows is a proximate occasion of 
sin. He then rationalizes himself into 
a justification for both actions. In later 
moments the old tendency to scrutinize 
the past returns. He begins to realize 
the folly of his reasoning, but not in a 
constructive way which leads to a more 
stable handling of future situations. 
Rather he becomes confused as to just 
where the middle path lies. He finds 


himself in need of a guide to remark the 
boundaries. 


MOTIVATION 


Information and counseling is not 
enough to form the adolescent con- 
science. There is another element which 
is equally, if not more, important. This 
is motivation. It is one thing to know 
what is right; it is another thing to 
follow it. If a psychology of training 
the conscience is to have any effect, it 
must produce dynamic motives which 
will be the driving force behind sound 
moral principles. These motives will 
only be effective to the extent that they 
are adapted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual for whom they are destined. 
Motives effective in childhood lose 
much of their dynamic character in 
adolescence. All this simply means that 
religious truths must be presented in 
a unique manner to the adolescent. 
They must be living. They must have 
a personal meaning to him. They can 
not be the mere dead words of a cate- 
chism. And they must be integrated 
into his life. 

During these years, almost imper- 
ceptibly, youth is developing a philos- 
ophy of life. God must be the alpha 
and the omega of this philosophy. Love 
of God must be its driving force. All 
of his actions must ultimately find their 
meaning in God. 

During these years, too, youth is look- 
ing for ideals to imitate. Where can he 
find a more inspiring Model than God 
Himself, Our Blessed Savior, the In- 
earnate Word? Where can a girl find a 
more moving example than Mary, God’s 
Own Immaculate Mother? Faith has 
given the adolescent the tools with 
which to work, but frequently he needs 
someone to show him how to use these 
tools. This is the sacred privilege of 
the priesthood. 
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Can a Sanation Remedy 
This Situation? 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


{= PRESENT article is offered as 
a solution to an actual marriage case, 
submitted by a missionary priest, sev- 
eral of whose questions have been 
answered in the May issue of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PastorAL ReEVIEw.! 
The substance of the case is best pre- 
sented by summarizing the missionary’s 
inquiry in the following fashion. 


The populace among whom we 
work is almost entirely Catholic. 
However, in a particular instance a 
priest substituting for the pastor, de- 
sirous of enabling one of the parties 
to return to the sacraments, assisted 
at the marriage of this Catholic party 
to a person who had never been 
baptized. Because there are so few 
non-Catholics here, no thought was 
given to the need of a dispensation. 
Can this marriage now be validated 
by a simple sanatio in radice? 

Of course, the marriage in question 
is invalid, because ignorance of invali- 
dating and disqualifying laws does not 
excuse from them.” In the present case, 
the diriment impediment of disparity of 
cult, for which there was no dispensa- 
tion, made the marriage invalid. When 
a defect of this kind occurs, it is possi- 
ble to heal the invalid bond by what is 
known as a sanatio in radice (healing 
at the root, radical sanation).* By this 


*Pp. 703-707. 

Canon 16, § 1. 

*For a detailed explanation of the radical 
sanation, see THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review, September, 1953, pp. 1077-1082, and 
October, 1953, pp. 38-43. 
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process the Church removes its require- 
ment that, for validation of a marriage, 
consent be expressed anew by the party 
or parties who are aware of the in- 
validity, and that they do this by a new 
act of the will. Thus, the parties are 
freed from the obligation of appearing 
before an authorized priest and two 
witnesses, in fulfillment of the canoni- 
cal form. When these ecclesiastical re- 
quirements are dispensed from, the still 
virtually existing matrimonial consent 
of the parties, sufficient for a valid 
marriage contract, so far as the natural 
law alone is concerned, constitutes a 
valid marriage at the moment of the 
Church’s action, by which she dispenses 
from various ecclesiastical laws. More- 
over, by a fiction of law, the marriage 
is regarded as if it had been valid from 
the very beginning. 

The Code of Canon Law declares 
that the Holy See alone can grant a 
radical sanation for a  marriage.® 
Nevertheless, the faculty to do so in 
certain cases is usually committed to 
local Ordinaries for certain well de- 
fined cases. Therefore, it is necessary 
to examine the faculties of the Ordi- 
nary, if we are to decide what can be 
done in the present case. There are 
two formulas of faculties given by the 
Holy See in countries subject to the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 


‘Canon 1134. 
*Canon 1141. 
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tion of the Faith, as is the territory in 
which occurred the case that has given 
rise to the present article. 

The Formula Major is for ecclesiasti- 
eal superiors who possess the episcopal 
character; the Formula Minor is for 
those who are not bishops. Because 
Faculty No. 2 is omitted in the Formula 
Minor, the numbering of the various 
faculties will differ from that point on. 
Not knowing which set of faculties is in 
force in the territory from which the 
case was submitted, we shall discuss 
the problem in the light of the faculties 
eranted by the Formula Major, and 
references to the various faculties will 
upon that presumption. 
Where the other Formula is in effect, 
the reader need make only a minor 
change in references. 

In the present case, as we have said, 
a sanation can be granted. The only 
question to be decided concerns the 
authority competent to grant the sana- 
tion, and the conditions under which it 
Can the Ordinary, or 


be based 


may be given. 
a missionary delegated by him, take 
care of the matter, or must the case be 
presented to the Holy See? 


A PRELIMINARY SOLUTION 


Briefly, it appears that, although the 
Ordinary has faculties for the sanation 
of almost any marriage in which the 
cause of invalidity is an impediment of 
ecclesiastical law, his faculties will be 
subject in the present instance to special 
restrictions that must be carefully ob- 
served. The diriment impediment in 
the ease is disparity of cult, for dis- 
pensation from which there must be 
given the customary promises required 
before a mixed marriage. One of the 
faculties granted to mission Ordinaries 
by the Holy See might, at first glance, 
seem to make possible the granting of a 
sanation for this marriage without say- 


ing anything at all to the parties, but we 
believe that this faculty (No. 24) would 
not be properly applied here. 

Rather, the best procedure to adopt 
seems to be as follows. The couple can 
be asked by the priest to give the usual 
promises required before a mixed mar- 
riage. They can then be allowed to 
depart, without having been told that 
there is any defect invalidating their 
marriage. With the required promises 
now in hand, the Ordinary can use his 
faculties to dispense from the impedi- 
ment of disparity of cult, and then can 
use his additional faculties to grant a 
sanation for the invalid marriage. By 
this means the union can be validated, 
and there need be no embarrassment or 
problem in conscience for anyone in- 
volved, because the complete story is 
known only to the priest and to the 
Ordinary. 

We must emphasize that the proce- 
dure outlined above is possible only be- 
‘ause of the faculties granted to Ordi- 
naries in places that are subject to the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the.Faith. This same procedure 
could not be followed in the United 
States or in other countries where the 
local Ordinaries have faculties similar 
to those in force here. From such 
regions recourse would have to be had to 
the Holy See for a sanation. The Quin- 
quennial Faculties in the United States 
permit the sanation of a marriage con- 
tracted according to the canonical form, 
if it would be gravely inconvenient to 
inform of the invalidity the party who 
is not aware of the impediment, and 
provided that the party who does know 
of the nullity of the marriage is told of 
the effect of the sanation. The Quin- 
quennial Faculties, therefore, require 
that one party to the marriage be aware 
of the nullity and of the sanation. In 
mission territories, on the other hand, 
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the faculties do not place this require- 
ment. Consequently, all other things 
being equal, the Ordinary in those places 
can grant a sanation without the knowl- 
edge of either party. 


FACULTIES TO GRANT SANATION 


Faculty 22 of the Formula Major 
granted to Ordinaries in lands that are 
subject to the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith is quite 
broad. It empowers the Ordinary to 
dispense from all impediments of eccle- 
siastical law, with three exceptions: the 
sacred priesthood, affinity in the direct 
line after a marriage has been consum- 
mated, and the impediment of nonage, 
if the boy has completed his fourteenth 
year and the girl her twelfth.® This 
faculty, it should be noted, requires that 
the usual guarantees be given before the 
granting of a dispensation for a mixed 
marriage. 

Faculty 23 gives to the Ordinary the 
power to grant a sanation for a marriage 
that was contracted invalidly by reason 
of any of the foregoing impediments, 
that is, any impediment from which he 
is already authorized to dispense.” 
Therefore, because he can grant a dis- 
pensation from the impediment of dis- 
parity of cult, the Ordinary can sanate 
a marriage that is invalid because of 
that impediment. This faculty does 
not seem to be applicable to marriages 
that are invalid because of lack of 
canonical form, but commentators hold 
that it can be used if the marriage is 
also invalid because of one of the speci- 
fied impediments. 

Faculty 24 is intended principally for 
mixed marriages that have been at- 
tempted outside the Church. It allows 


®* Turis Missionarii Elementa. By Cosmas 
Sartori, O.F.M. (Rome, Secret. Missionum 
O.F.M., 1947), p. 108. 

7 Op. cit., p. 112. 
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the Ordinary to grant a sanation for 
mixed marriages (matrimonia mixta) 
attempted before a civil official or a 
non-Catholic minister, “provided that 
it is morally certain that the non- 
Catholic party will not prevent the 
Christian education of any of the future 
offspring of the marriage.”’® 

It is this last faculty which might, at 
first, lead one to think that it is sufficient 
in the present case to have assurance 
that the non-Catholic husband will not 
interfere with the children’s Catholic 
education, without having to require 
the giving of the usual cautiones. If 
this be true, the sanation can be granted 
without approaching the parties at all, 
thus avoiding any possibility of mu- 
tual embarrassment or inconvenience. 
However, the problem does not seem to 
permit this solution.® 

Faculty 24 is given to provide for 
mixed marriages attempted before a 
magistrate or a non-Catholic minister. 
The marriage in question was con- 
tracted according to canonical form, 
and, consequently, Faculty 24 does not 
apply to it. As a result, that faculty 
cannot be used to justify omission of the 
cautiones for a mixed marriage. Such 
an omission is permitted for the sake of 
those whose unions are invalid, and who 
are thus barred from reception of the 
sacraments, because the non-Catholic 
“spouse” will not appear before a priest 
for a second ceremony coram Ecclesia 
to convalidate the marriage, or will not 
sign the required promises concerning 


* Op. cit., p. 113. 

®*The case submitted does not indicate that 
a civil or non-Catholic ceremony had pre- 
ceded the invalid marriage before the pastor’s 
substitute. Even if such an attempted mar- 
riage had taken place, however, we do not 
believe that Faculty 24 is now applicable, be- 
cause it is the invalid expression of consent 
before the priest that must now be validated. 
Therefore, recourse must be had to Faculty 
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Catholic education. In this situation, 
for the good of souls, the Holy See 
authorizes the sanation of the marriage, 
when it is morally certain that the di- 
vine law will not be violated by one 
party's preventing the Christian educa- 
tion of the children. 


FACULTY 23 TO BE USED 


We must turn to Faculty 23 for a 
solution, because the present case is 
outside the ambit of Faculty 24, since 
the marriage was not attempted outside 
the Chureh. Faculty 23, as we have 
seen, permits sanation of a marriage 
that is invalid because of disparity of 
cult, from which impediment the Or- 
dinary can dispense. Nevertheless, his 
dispensing power is not freed from the 
requirement that the usual promises be 
given before a mixed marriage. 

The impediment of disparity of cult 
remains in force to invalidate this mar- 
riage. It must be removed by dispensa- 
tion, granted by competent authority. 
The Ordinary has the faculty to grant 
this dispensation, but, for validity of 
the dispensation, the pre-nuptial prom- 
ises required by Canons 1061 and 1071 
must be given. It is for this reason 
that we have suggested summoning the 
parties, and telling them only that one 
of the Church’s requirements was over- 
looked before their marriage. They 
can thus be asked to sign the usual 
cautiones. 

Once they have done this, there has 
been fulfilled a necessary condition for 
the Ordinary’s use of Faculty 22 to dis- 
pense them from the impediment of 
disparity of cult. This action by the 
Ordinary does not, of itself, render the 
marriage valid, but it removes an in- 
validating impediment to that marriage. 
As a general rule, when an impediment 
to marriage ceases or has been dispensed 
from, there must be a renewal of matri- 


monial consent.!° The effect of a sana- 
tio in radice is to dispense with this re- 
newal of consent. This the Ordinary 
is able to accomplish by virtue of 
Faculty 23. As a result of the process 
outlined above, the cautiones are given, 
the dispensation from the diriment im- 
pediment is then granted, and, finally, 
the marriage is validated by the sana- 
tion granted by the Ordinary. Save 
for signing the promises, the parties 
need know nothing of the error that 
occurred in marrying them. 


MUST THE PROMISES 
BE GIVEN EXPLICITLY? 


Would it not be possible, in the pres- 
ent case, to do away with even the sign- 
ing of the promises, so that the Ordinary 
could grant the required dispensation 
and the sanation without the matter’s 
ever being mentioned to the parties in 
any way? It must be admitted that 
implicit guarantees are sufficient for 
valid use of the Ordinary’s power to 
dispense from the impediment to a 
mixed marriage. The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the-Holy Office has clearly de- 
fined this principle, declaring, “The 
use of the faculty to dispense, whether 
it be ordinary or delegated, cannot be 
called invalid if both parties at least 
implicitly gave the cautiones, that is, if 
they placed acts from which it must be 
concluded and can be proved in the ex- 
ternal forum that they were conscious 
of their duty to fulfill the conditions, 
and that they manifested a firm pur- 
pose to perform that duty.”™ 

The fact that a dispensation would 
be valid, if given under these conditions, 
does not mean that one is justified in 
granting the dispensation without re- 


“Canons 1133-1137. 

“™ Holy Office, May 10, 1941. Acta Apostol- 
icae Sedis, XX XIII, 294. Canon Law Digest, 
II, p. 292 
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quiring explicit promises from both par- 
ties. To do otherwise is, at least, to 
leave open to challenge the dispensation 
that is granted, and it is a violation of 
Canons 1061 and 1071. The Holy 
Office decision did not allow the grant- 
ing of dispensations without explicit 
promises. It merely said that implicit 
promises are sufficient for valid use of 
the dispensing power, and that a dis- 
pensation and marriage could not be 
pronounced invalid if the promises were 
only implicit. 

On the other hand, the cautiones do 
not for validity have to be given in writ- 
ing, although ordinarily they should be 
written.'* Thus, in the present case, it 
might seem preferable merely to ask the 
parties for verbal promises, if requiring 
a written document would lead to sus- 
picion concerning the priest’s action or 
his request. The fact of the verbal 
promise by both parties could be re- 
duced to writing by the priest before 
whom it was made, and this would 
serve as a record of fulfillment of the 
required condition for a dispensation 
from disparity of cult. 

If the parties cannot now be ap- 
proached, because of distance or some 
other reason, it appears that the only 
safe procedure is to ask the Holy See for 
a sanation of the marriage, unless the 
matter is to be allowed to rest for the 
time being. The writer does not believe 
that the Ordinary could dispense and 
grant a sanation, without having first 
secured the explicit cautiones required 
by Faculty 22. Only the Holy See is 
competent to do this. 


CAN THE MISSIONARY 
GRANT A SANATION? 


The faculties granted to mission Or- 
dinaries for dispensation from matri- 


2 Canon 1061, § 2 
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monial impediments, and to sanate mar- 
riages, are delegated to him by the Holy 
See. Therefore, according to the rules 
established by Canon 199, this faculty 
can be subdelegated habitually to mis- 
sionaries by their Ordinary. 

If the Ordinary has thus communi- 
cated his faculties, the missionary 
could personally handle the case in the 
fashion outlined above, because he is 
able both to dispense from the impedi- 
ment of disparity of cult and to grant a 
sanation for an invalid marriage. 
Moreover, it does not have to be a priest 
assisting at the original marriage who 
exercises these faculties. The pastor, or 
other priest, who encounters the prob- 
lem could take the required steps to 
solve it. We believe that he would be 
well advised to acquaint the Ordinary 
with the situation, and to ask the Or- 
dinary to take action personally. 

Nevertheless, if the Ordinary has sub- 
delegated his faculties from the Holy 
See, he is willing that they be used, if 
the need should arise, and the validity 
of their use in these circumstances is 
not open to challenge. The missionary, 
like the Ordinary, acts by authority of 
the Holy See, if he possesses subdele- 
gated faculties. 

In conclusion, we wish to emphasize 
again that the procedure suggested and 
outlined in this article is applicable only 
in mission territories, by reason of the 
wide faculties entrusted to the Ordin- 
aries in those areas. Moreover, the com- 
plicated procedure in the present case 
indicates the importance of examining 
with eare the faculties granted by su- 
periors in the Church, so that one may 
know exactly what he is able to do 
personally in settling various canonical 
problems and, perhaps more important, 
may recognize the cases in which re- 
course to higher authority is necessary. 
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The Catholic Lending 
Library 


Ill. By BROTHER AURELIAN THOMAS, F.S.C. 


Ll. THE ARTICLES of the two pre- 
ceding months on the Catholie Lending 
Library, I have tried to present perti- 
nent and useful aspects of this truly 
apostolic work. In this concluding ar- 
ticle I shall try further to touch ques- 
tions of interest and use. Not all as- 
pects of library service can be expressed 
in so small a compass. I have tried 
here to express some of the many sides 
of the question which I feel will be help- 
ful. I shall treat here what may be 
termed auxiliary services in the Catho- 
lic Lending Library. 


THE PAMPHLET RACK 


Besides books, I feel there is a real 
place in our Catholic Lending Library 
for our modern pamphlets. I should 
hold a good number of these for refer- 
ence use, in vertical files. If somebody 
wants a treatment of a modern topic 
treated in a pamphlet, he might con- 
sult the file and use the pamphlet. This 
is particularly true of a good file of 
pamphlets on the various religious 
orders. Nearly every provincial house 
has a pamphlet, available in quantity 
on application, describing the local 





Brother Thomas herewith concludes his 
series of three articles. His purpose in bring- 
ing them to the readers of this Review was 
to be of help to parish priests who want to 
establish parish libraries, but who would ap- 
preciate some help from a professional librar- 
ian. His emphasis has been solely on the 
practical. 


facilities and training agencies. These 
are excellent when questions are asked 
on vocational opportunities. These 
pamphlets too, may be given to inter- 
ested young people. Indeed, in the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Library, in the Van 
Antwerp Library in Detroit, and in 
some others, this is the general practice. 
Ordinarily, though, if the file is to be 
kept representative, these pamphlets 
‘an only be loaned. As the publishing 
emphasis moves along many of these 
are no longer in print and their fine, 
pithy message is no longer available. 
Besides this pamphlet file, the library 
may also have the casual pamphlet 
rack. Here the best and latest are 
available in quantity for the general 
public. Sometimes, as an extra apos- 
tolic work, pamphlets are distributed 
gratis by the group in charge of the 
library. Thousands of pamphlets have 
been distributed in this fashion by the 
young people in charge of Our Lady of 
Peace Library in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
A similar practice is carried out by the 
Catholic Lending Library of Stamford, 
Connecticut. Through the good offices 
of the railroad officials these libraries 
have erected pamphlet racks in the sta- 
tions and invite commuters to avail 
themselves of this free reading service. 
Such services are often used, despite 
the action of children who often make 
private collections, or who bring them 
around on their own rounds of distribu- 
tion. The idea is good, if the distribu- 
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tion is so checked that the evangelizing 
use of the pamphlet is not interfered 
with. 

Pamphlets for reference use and for 
sale have a definite and honored place 
in the modern Catholic library. When 
possible they can extend the apostolate 
and, in their short and succinet presen- 
tation of facts and truths of Faith, do 
a world of good. 


THE QUESTION OF 
RELIGIOUS GOODS 


Besides books and pamphlets, many 
of them for sale, there is the question 
of greeting cards and religious articles. 
My opinion in both these matters is 
that they do not have a place in the 
Catholic Lending Library. Even when 
cards have the appeal of the Christian 
approach, even when the religious ob- 
jects have the argument of good art 
(which is not too common a trait), I 
still feel there is the duality of purpose 
that militates against the success of a 
good library. In this matter the first 
concern is one of finances. Yet, too 
many libraries are making a success of 
their strictly library functions to assert 
they would fail if they did not have the 
commercial side, represented in the 
cards and religious articles. 

If there is no shop in a town that 
represents good art or the Christian 
concept, then there is good argument for 
the retention of these in the community 
Catholic book shop. If the aim of the 
shop is to sell religious articles, the 
library being an after-thought, by all 
means primary consideration must be 
given to the principal aim. But if the 
object is just to get money to keep 
the Catholic library going, other means 
and methods should be explored. In 
any case, care should be taken to see 
that the adjunct commercial services, 
if they are such, should not take over 
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or usurp the principle object, the serv- 
ice of the Catholic Lending Library. 


SUGGESTIONS ON MAGAZINES 


What is the place of magazines in 
the Catholic Lending Library? Here 
is a verdant field, more observed in 
the breach than in the action. Catho- 
lic magazines are up to the minute, in 
step with modern problems, and more 
interesting in their approach and treat- 
ment than the majority of books. Here 
is real food for thought. Catholic 
magazines would get my highest recom- 
mendation, if for no other reason than 
that they might be seen and examined. 
Some of our magazines, well in the 
forefront of our thinking Catholic peri- 
odicals, are regularly mailed to sub- 
scribers whose number is_ pitiable. 
Thought is a case in point. The serious 
reader who gets to know such maga- 
zines is the potential subscriber who 
can help increase circulation and widen 
the circle of influence. 

The general magazines should find 
first place in library subscriptions, and 
the specialized magazines (on liturgy, 
history, ete.) have a real place in the 
library. To these, a well-equipped 
library might add the Catholic Periodi- 
cal Index. 

The very mention of this exhaustive 
index to most of our reputable Catholic 
magazines will bring the complaint 
that there is little sense in getting an 
index to materials not available in the 
library. Given a reference, the serious 
scholar will not be at a loss to obtain 
the material. He may be able to send 
for the copy of the periodical in which 
the article appears. More practically, 
he may be able to find the magazine 
in a neighboring college or public 
library. 

In this regard the user of the various 
Catholie Lending Libraries should be 
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assured of a welcome in the college and 
university libraries of the vicinity. He 
may not be able to take books or maga- 
zines out, but every college library of 
which I know is open to the general 
public for consultation and for the 
reference use of its materials. 

Publie libraries, too, are often better 
equipped than our general Catholic 
public knows, to serve Catholic refer- 
ence use. In this regard it is unfortu- 
nate that more Catholics are not more 
sympathetic of the efforts made in our 
public libraries to service Catholic read- 
ing needs. As one branch librarian put 
it: “Give me the reputation of lying in 
bed in the morning, and no matter 
how consistently or how long I rise at 
dawn, the reputation I have made still 
clings to me.” In this regard, the 
apathy of librarians in public libraries 
toward Catholic demands may long 
since have passed; serious efforts to 
meet Catholic needs may be the order 
of the day: yet the library sustains 
the reputation, previously earned, of 
not catering to the demands of the 
Catholic proportion of the community. 
No sweeping condemnation in this re- 
gard is applicable today. The Catholic 
reading public is being splendidly cared 
for in many localities. A re-examina- 
tion in your local area of Catholic 
service to readers may surprise and 
delight you. 


LENDING LIBRARIES AND 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In this regard we have the question 
of our efforts at Catholic Lending 
Libraries in face of good public library 
service to the Catholic community. On 
this score I have often doubted the 
wisdom of the Catholic Lending Li- 
brary. I have fek that, as citizens, we 
should be entitled, through the tax- 
supported libraries, to what we should 


like to read. This idea is still valid, 
and, if the Catholic citizens are good 
library users, they will get as much as 
the librarian can give them. I have 
never liked pressure-groups who ask for 
books and never read them; who clamor 
there are no suitable Catholic books in 
a community that boasts no Catholic 
readers. In places where both these 
demands are met, where Catholic books 
are provided in commendable quantity, 
where Catholic readers form a good per- 
centage of the borrowing public, it 
would seem there would be no need 
for the specialized Catholic Lending 
Libraries. 

The truth of the matter is that in 
such a community the Catholie Lend- 
ing Library meets with its greatest suc- 
cess. The specialized materials avail- 
able supplement what the public li- 
brary offers. Freed from the need of 
meeting a thousand types of demand, 
it can concentrate on the apostolic side 
of library work and take up where the 
more general collection of books must 
end. Father Richard Walsh recom- 
mends to parish librarians not to dupli- 
cate. He means here just this, that we 
can expect a great deal from our public 
libraries. There is no need and little 
sense in competing, either in service or 
in material. We should not strive to 
duplicate either of these public library 
functions. Our energies can be em- 
ployed better, our resources expended 
more wisely in going forward where 
the collections of the public libraries 
stop, into the more detailed material on 
Catholic practice, into the more special- 
ized type of Catholic library service. 

This last point is one of the most 
interesting in our Catholic Lending 
Libraries picture. Nearly every suc- 
cessful lending library has some unique 
and interesting facet of specialized 
service. Some carry through admirably 
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the suggestion I have put here some 
paragraphs back. They make a spe- 
cialty of displaying Catholic maga- 
zines, and enter subscriptions for them. 
The Van Antwerp Library in Detroit 
has done this for many years with 
growing success and an admirable ex- 
tension of the apostolate of Catholic 
periodicals. Another library has done 
a splended job in codifying the various 
religious congregations for use of young 
people interested in religious vocations. 
Others stress pamphlet material. Others 
hold for Catholic books as admirable 
gift purchases. With some, the special 
services are concerned with specialized 
groups, either their own, like the Third 
Orders, or the community interest, like 
the Boy and Girl Scouts. Such special- 
ization is good for the library, as long 
as it is not a detriment to the basic 
aims. More frequently it gives a point 
of reference that actually aids the work 
of the library. 


CATHOLIC INFORMATION CENTERS 


No discussion of Catholic Lending 
Libraries would be complete without 
a passing nod to its cognate, the In- 
formation Center. Our Information 
Centers are primarily for those who 
seek information about the Church. 
This means, generally, the work of in- 
struction and conversion. The Catho- 
lic Information Center is generally con- 
ducted by a specially equipped staff 
of priests and is geared to the special- 
ized approach of the non-Catholic to 
the Church. In its field it has need of 
books and generally has a modest collec- 
tion of basic books for reference or 
loan use. Per se, it is not a Catholic 
Lending Library. It does not propose 
to be such. Its philosophy is along 
other lines. In common with the 
Catholic Lending Library, however, its 
telephone brings thousands of interested 
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or perplexed queries on the dogmas of 
the Church or the practice of the 
Chureh. This is the connecting link 
between the Information Center and 
the Library. In the one, a specialized 
group of trained priests is available to 
answer questions or, unblushingly, to 
say they cannot answer them. In the 
Library, on the contrary, when many of 
these unanswerable queries are made, 
the volunteer feels he will let religion 
and the Church down if the question 
is not immediately and satisfactorily 
answered. As soon as a library is set 
up, it becomes the focal point of just 
such questions. Its publicity invites 
inquiry. The anonymity of the tele- 
phone is an invitation. The non-clerical, 
non-ecclesiastical approach is an invi- 
tation. To thousands of simple ques- 
tions our volunteers and librarians in 
Catholic Lending Libraries give com- 
mendable advice and excellent answers. 
The caution here is the wisdom in 
recognizing one’s limitations. Even the 
brainiest of theologians is sometimes 
stumped. Caution commends the pru- 
dent practice of postponing an answer, 
if possible, until competent counsel can 
be had. Where such recourse is impos- 
sible, the question must often be left 
unanswered. For a question to which 
the answer is needed in a hurry, the 
Chancery, the office of the diocesan 
paper, or, if these are not available, 
the local rectory should be depended 
on to save and safeguard the Faith 
as well as to weigh the importance of 
the question and the possible repercus- 
sions of an answer. 

Pamphlets, magazines, service to spe- 
cialized groups and answers to every- 
day questions are part of the Catholic 
Lending Library’s service. Other such 
services may include mailing service, 
the stocking of subsidiary libraries, or 
even school libraries, publishing lists of 
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specialized or recommended reading, 
sponsoring community celebrations of 


Catholic Book Week. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


These last three are in the field of 
public relations and lead naturally to 
our discussion of what would deserve 
a paper by itself: library publie rela- 
tions and publicity. The library grows 
on publicity; it demands the widest, 
the wildest publicity, if one may use 
the term, to see that the public is 
alerted to the library and its possible 

We need everything in this 
begin the work: newspaper 
letters, announce- 


services. 
line to 
coverage, personal 
ments from the pulpit, signs and plac- 
ards in shops, radio and television, as 
well as the ordinary news announce- 
ments and the diocesan and secular 
papers. 

This publicity is very good and will 
bring a flutter of membership and gen- 
eral interest. It must not stop here. 
It is at this point that the wider con- 
cept of public relations comes into the 
picture. We must see that our actual 
and potential members are not dis- 
appointed. A neat and inviting atmos- 
phere, a pleasant and agreeable staff, a 
clean and appealing stock of books, 
plus the liberal carrying charges, will 
go far toward realizing the promises. 

When the initial effort is over, the 
clientele assured, the staff should ex- 
ert especial care to see that the momen- 
tum is maintained. It will hardly con- 
tinue at the same rosy pace, but it 
should not be allowed to slacken en- 
tirely. We need not only initial incen- 
tive; we need to keep before the public 
the benefits they will receive from the 
library’s resources. 

In this field a general paper like this 
ean hardly go into details. The real 
nub of the question is imagination—the 


artist’s eye, you might say, on the 
situation, that can dramatize the serv- 
ices of the library, the various things 
available in the library, that will catch 
and hold the eye of the public, and, 
more importantly, catch the attention 
and co-operation of the public. Pub- 
licity to continue the growth of the 
borrowing public is dependent on the 
work of the staff. The work of this 
group and the worth of its work can- 
not be overlooked. On the success of 
continued publicity depends the con- 
tinuing success of the library. 


USE OF PARISH SCHOOL 


The question is sometimes asked: 
“Why can’t parish school libraries or 
diocesan high-school libraries be used 
by the Catholic public?” The question 
is a good one. We see these facilities 
used during the day by our young 
people. Why can’t they be used on 
weekends or evenings by parents, or 
graduates, or the general public? Such 
items as heat, light and janitorial serv- 
ice can easily be met with! There is a 
great deal of intelligence in such ques- 
tions. We own the schools and have the 
right to use them. America is definitely 
the land of experiment, and such an 
experiment might be highly satisfac- 
tory. Given the assurance that the 
night or weekend use would be corre- 
lated with the school use of these 
facilities, there is no real obstacle to 
such continuous use of the library ma- 
terials. In general, though, our educa- 
tional administrators would not ap- 
prove of such a plan. The wear-and- 
tear on materials would entail larger 
budgets than our schools possess. The 
collection of books would not be suited 
to the wider reading public; the adult 
users would be helped by just those 
books which are in greatest demand in 
the curricular assignments. 
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Suppose the Lending Library is a 
separate collection? Often our school 
facilities are so crowded that we have to 
stack our books on top of the shelves! 
Then, perhaps, a larger group of readers 
would help the stock situation by hav- 
ing a larger number of books on loan! 
These are some of the pro’s and con’s of 
the situation. The real answer of Lend- 
ing Libraries themselves, is that, for 
their purposes, it is best not to be in 
the church, in the school, or even in the 
ehureh hall. They find it best to be 
approachable, in such a situation as 
is offered in the store front. As before, 
in this matter, I must revert to the 
philosophy—the basic aims of the 
library. In an apostolic venture it is 
much easier to approach the interested 
non-Catholic through the anonymous 
store or shop library than through the 
specialized Catholic unit of the pa- 
rochial or diocesan buildings. The col- 
lege is different. In the college we meet 
every sector of the general public. The 
college is expected to be a neighbor- 
hood asset: to provide lectures, general 
extension courses and supplementary 
service to its neighborhood. One Catho- 
lie college last year began the experi- 
ment of permitting the neighbors to 
borrow books for home reading. In 
the main, however, I think the store- 
front library and the day-to-day edu- 
‘ational use of our parish and diocesan 
schools will remain the practice for 
many years to come. 


VITAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Within this confined space we have 
considered many aspects of the Catho- 
lie Lending Library. Necessarily we 
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have had to curtail the possibilities of 
each of these aspects. A passing nod 
at the apostolic work of the institution, 
the growth and value of the present 
practices, the value of personnel, some 
ideas of organization and a glimpse of 
possibilities in services is all we have 
been able to attempt. Nearly every 
one of these aspects could be developed 
to a much greater degree. One thing 
we hope for is that our Lending Li- 
braries, out of a consideration for the 
marvellous work they ean do, will 
strive so to organize their work, as to 
continue for many years their splendid 
service to Catholics and non-Catholies 
alike. Through a new appreciation of 
their value, may they take on new life, 
solidify their processes, bolster their 
financial position and through intelli- 
gent and telling public relations attract 
a wide and still wider reading public. 
Basically, but two things are needed 
for success: people and money. The 
first of these can be cared for by the 
direction of qualified librarians and 
the assistance of zealously interested 


assistants. The second is in the self- 
sustaining support of an _ organized 


membership and regular charges for 
loans. Basically, if these two items are 
taken care of, the others will follow. 

The future of the Catholic Lending 
Library is very promising. Year by 
year these havens of peace and power 
have consoled and instructed the 
Catholic, drawn into the bosom of the 
Church the serious seeker, brought to 
religion the backward, and drawn thou- 
sands of young people to the apprecia- 
tion of, and participation in, the reli- 
gious life. 


Seer 





W 
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Roma Locura 


By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 





The Rubrics Simplified 


The complete text of the notably im- 
portant Decretum Generale of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, by which 
numerous changes in the rubrics of the 
Breviary and the Missal are decreed, 
is now available.! 

By way of preface the Decree states 
that a number of Ordinaries have 
earnestly petitioned the Holy See to 
reduce to a simpler form the copious 
number of rubrics observed in the reci- 
tation of the Divine Office. The basis 
for the petition is that priests, especially 
those engaged in the care of souls, are 
today engaged in such a varied and de- 
manding apostolate that they can 
scarely attend properly to the saying 
of the canonical Hours. While the ex- 
positive part of the Decree refers ex- 
plicitly to difficulties connected with 
the Divine Office, it nevertheless clearly 
intends to simplify certain parts of the 
Missal prayers as well. This intention 
is adverted to in the latter part of the 
Decree’s preface. 

The Supreme Pontiff, moved by his 
pastoral care and solicitude, committed 
the study of the problem of simplifica- 
tion reform to a special Commission of 
experts in liturgy. These liturgists, 
having duly examined the matter, rec- 
ommended that the existing rubrics be 
reduced to more expedient norms. 
Nevertheless these changes are to be so 


‘Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, pp. 
218-224. 


introduced that present liturgical books 
must remain just as they now are, until 
some further provision shall have been 
made. 

The Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, Cardinal Cicognani, re- 
ferred these recommendations to the 
Supreme Pontiff. His Holiness deigned 
to approve the following disposition of 
the rubrics and ordered it to be pro- 
mulgated, but the Decree is not effec- 
tive until January 1, 1956. 

Editors of liturgical books are in- 
structed, finally, to make no changes 
whatsoever in any new editions of the 
Breviary and Missal. 


Complete Translation of 
the Decree 


TIT. I—GENERAL NORMS 


1. The directions which follow have 
reference to the Roman Rite; things 
which are not expressly mentioned re- 
main unchanged. 

2. By the word “calendar” is meant 
both the calendar used in the Universal 
Church as well as particular calendars. 

3. The norms which follow are to 
be observed in both the public and 
private recitation of the Divine Office, 
unless otherwise expressly noted. 

4. All particular indults and cus- 
toms, even those worthy of special 
mention, which are contrary to these 
directions, are expressly revoked. 
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TIT. II—VARIATIONS IN THE 
CALENDAR 


1. The semiduplex rank and rite is 
suppressed. 

2. Liturgical days, which until now 
have been listed in the calendars as 
semiduplex rite, are to be celebrated as 
simplex rite, except the vigil of Pente- 


cost which is elevated to a duplex rite. 


a) Concerning Sundays 


3. Sundays of Advent and Lent and 
other Sundays up to Low Sunday, as 
well as Pentecost Sunday, are to be 
celebrated as duplex rite of the first 
class, and have preeedence over all 
feasts whatsoever, both in occurrence 
and in concurrence. 

4. When 


occur on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Sundays 


feasts of the first class 


of Advent, Masses of the feast are per- 
mitted, 
Mass. 


5. Sundavs which until now have 


except for the Conventual 


been celebrated as sem?duplex rite, are 
elevated to a duplex rite. But mean- 
while the antiphons are not duplicated. 
6. The Office 


peded Sundays are neither anticipated 


and the Mass of im- 


nor resumed. 

7. Ifa feast of any title or mystery 
of our Lord should occur on the Sun- 
days of the year, the feast takes the 
place of the Sunday, of which there is 


only a commemoration. 


b) Concerning Vigils 


8. Privileged vigils are: the vigil of 
Christmas and the vigil of Pentecost. 

9. Common vigils are: the vigils of 
the feasts of the Ascension of our Lord; 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary; St. John the Baptist; Sts. Peter 
All other 


vigils, even those listed in particular 


and Paul and St. Lawrence. 


calendars, are suppressed. 
10. Common 


vigils, 


occurring on 
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Sunday, are not anticipated but are 
omitted. 


ce) Concerning Octaves 


11. The only octaves celebrated are 
those of Christmas, Easter and Pente- 
cost. All others are suppressed, whether 
they occur in the universal calendar or 
in particular calendars. 

12. Days within the 
Kaster and Pentecost are elevated to a 
duplex rite, and they have precedence 
over all feasts nor do they allow of 


octaves of 


commemorations. 

13. Days within the 
Christmas, although elevated to a 
duplex rite, are celebrated as they are 


octave of 


now. 

14. The days from January 2nd to 
5th are of the occurring day and are 
simplex rite, unless some feast occurs. 
In the Office the antiphon and the 
psalms at all Hours, and the versicle 
of the Nocturn are of the oecurring day 
of the week, as in the psalter. The rest 
is as of January Ist, except the lessons, 
which are said from the occurring 
Scripture together with their responses, 
and the Te Deum is recited. The con- 
clusion of the hymns and the versicle 
in the short responsory at Prime are 
said as on Christmas. The Mass is 
said as on January Ist, without the 
Credo and without proper Commun- 
cantes. Votive low Masses and Re- 
quiem low Masses cotidianae are pro- 
hibited. 

15. The days from January 7th to 
12th, since the octave of Epiphany is 
suppressed, become ferial days of the 
vear and are of simplex rite. In the 
Office the antiphons and psalms of all 
Hours and the versicle of the Nocturn 
are of the occurring day of the week, as 
in the psalter. The rest is as in the 
feast of Epiphany, except the lessons, 
which are said from occurring Seripture, 
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with their responses, and the Te Deum 
is recited. The conclusion of the hymns 
and the versicle at Prime are from 
Epiphany. The Mass is of Epiphany, 
without the Credo and without the 
Communicantes. Votive low 
Masses 


proper 
Masses and Requiem low 
cotidianae are prohibited. 

16. On January 13th 
commemoration of the Baptism of our 


there is a 


Lord Jesus Christ, of duplex major rite. 
The Office and the Mass are said as 
they are now in the octave of Epiph- 
any. But if the commemoration of the 
saptism of our Lord Jesus Christ oc- 
curs on Sunday, then the Office and the 
Mass are of the feast of the Holy 
Family, without any commemoration 
of the Baptism. The initium of the 
First Epistle to the 
placed on the preceding Saturday. 


Corinthians is 


17. The days from the feast of the 
Ascension of our Lord up to the vigil 
of Pentecost (exclusively) become 
ferials of Paschal time, of simplex rite. 
In the Office the antiphons and the 
psalms of all Hours and the versicle of 
the Nocturn are said from the occur- 
ring day of the week, as in the psalter. 
The rest is as,the feast of the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord, except the lessons, 
which are said from occurring Serip- 
ture, with their responses. The con- 
clusion of the hymns and the versicle 
at Prime are said from the feast of 
the Ascension. The Mass is of the 
same feast, but without the Credo and 
without proper Communicantes. Votive 
low Masses and Requiem low Masses 
cotidianae are prohibited. On the vigil 
of Pentecost nothing is changed. 

18. Days of the suppressed octave 
of Corpus Christi and the suppressed 
octave of the Sacred Heart become 
ferial days of the year. 

19. On Sundays previously within 
Ascension, 


the octaves of Corpus 


Christi and the Sacred Heart, the 


Office is said as previously. 


d) Concerning the Feasts of the 
Saints 

20. The feasts of the saints, until 
now celebrated as semiduplex rite, are 
to become simplex feasts. 

21. The feasts of the saints, until 
now celebrated as simplex rite, are re- 
duced to a commemoration, without 
any historical lesson. 

22. On ferial days of Lent and Pas- 
sion time, from Ash Wednesday until 
Saturday before Palm Sunday, when 
some feast occurs which is not of the 
first or second class, both the Office (in 
private recitation) and the Mass can be 
said either of the ferial or of the feast. 


TIT. LLI—CONCERNING 

COMMEMORATIONS 

1. What is here said 
commemorations holds for 
Office and the Mass, 


renee or in concurrence. 


concerning 
both the 
whether in oceur- 
2. Commemorations which are 
never omitted and which have absolute 
precedence are: 

a) any Sunday. 

b) a feast of the first elass. 

c) ferials of Lent and Advent. 

d) the Ember days of September. 

3. Other 


may occur are allowed in such a way 


commemorations which 
that orations may never exceed three 
in number. 

4. Besides the 


listed in no. 2 above. and after these, 


commemorations 
the rule for commemorations is as fol- 
lows: 


he first class; 


on priv- 


a) On Sundays of t 
on feasts of the first class; 
ileged ferials and vigils, and also in 
sung Masses or solemn votive Masses, 
no commemoration is allowed. 


b) On feasts of the second class. 
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and on Sundays other than first 
class, only one commemoration is 
allowed. 

c) On all other days, whether fes- 
tive or ferial, only two commemora- 
tions are allowed. 


5. Commemorated feasts no longer 
enjoy: 


a) in the Office, a proper versicle 
in the short responsory at Prime, or 
a proper doxology in the hymns, ex- 
cept on those days listed in Tit. II, 
nn. 14-17. 

b) in the Mass, 
a proper preface. 


the Credo or 


TIT. IV.—VARIATIONS IN THE 
BREVIARY 


a) Concerning the Beginning and 
the End of Hours 


1. Both in the public and in the pri- 
vate recitation of the canonical Hours, 
the Pater, Ave and Credo are omitted, 
and the Hours begin absolutely, in this 
way: 


Matins: from the versicle Domine, 
labia mea aperies. 

Lauds, Little Hours and Vespers: 
from the versicle Deus, in adiuto- 
rium. 

Compline: from the versicle Iube, 
domne, benedicere. 


2. In the Office of the last three 
days of Holy Week and in the Office 
for the deceased, all Hours begin as 
noted in the Breviary, omitting the 
Pater, Ave and Credo. 

3. Both in public and in private 
recitation of the canonical Hours, they 
are completed in this way: 


Matins (in private recitation) , Lauds, 
Terce, Sext, None and Vespers: with 
the versicle Fidelium animae. 

Prime: with the blessing Dominus 
nos benedicat. 
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Compline: with the blessing Bene- 
dicat et custodiat. 


b) Concerning the Conclusion of 


the Office 


4. The daily cycle of the Divine 
Office is terminated after Compline by 
the accustomed antiphon of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, with the versicle Divinum 
auxilum. The indult and indulgences, 
granted for the recitation of the ora- 
tion Sacrosanctae, are attached to the 
final antiphon. 


ce) Concerning Certain Parts of the 
Office 


5. Proper hymns of some saints as- 
signed to certain Hours are not trans- 
ferred. In the hymn Iste confessor 
the third verse is never changed. It is 
always: Meruit supremos  laudis 
honores. 

6. The Magnificat antiphons of 
ferial days of Septuagesima time, if 
omitted, are not resumed. 

7. Preces feriales are said only at 
Vespers and Lauds of Wednesdays and 
Fridays of Advent, Lent and Passion 
time, and also on the Ember Days, 
when the Office is a ferial Office, except 
during the octave of Pentecost. 

8. All other preces are omitted. 

9. The suffragium sanctorum and 
the commemoratio de Cruce are 
omitted. 

10. The Athanasian Creed is recited 
only on the feast of the Most Holy 
Trinity. 

d) Concerning Other Variations 


11. First Vespers (whether integral, 
whether from the capitulum, whether in 
the manner of commemoration) belong 
only to feasts of the first and second 
class and Sundays. 

12. As regards the individual parts 
of the Office, these things are to be 
observed: 
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a) On Sundays and feasts of the 
first class, nothing is changed. 

b) On feasts of the second class 
and in duplex feasts of our Lord and 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, at 
Matins, Lauds and Vespers, the Office 
is as in the proper and common; at 
Little Hours, as in the psalter of the 
occurring day and in the proper; at 
Compline, as on Sunday. 

c) On other feasts, vigils or ferial 
days, at all Hours the Office is as in 
the psalter and proper, unless anti- 
phons and psalms are especially as- 
signed for Matins, Lauds and Ves- 
pers. 


13. Lessons of occurring Scripture, 
together with their responses, are 
omitted, if they cannot be said on the 
assigned day, even if they are the 
initia of the books. 

14. On feasts of the saints, lessons 
of the first Nocturn are taken from the 
occurring Scripture, unless proper les- 
sons are assigned. If the corresponding 
days lack Scripture lessons, the lessons 
are taken from the common. 


TIT. V—VARIATIONS IN THE MISSAL 


a) Concerning Orations 


1. Orations assigned for the various 
seasons (v.g. a cunctis) are abolished. 

2. In votive Masses for the de- 
ceased, if they are High Masses, only 
one oration is sung; if Low Masses, 
three orations can be said. 

3. The oration Fidelium, until now 
prescribed for the first free day of any 
month, or for Monday of any week, is 
abolished. In choir, on these days, the 
Conventual Mass is said according to 
the rubrics. 

4. Any oratio imgerata, required by 
the Ordinary under the note simpliciter, 
is omitted according to the presently 
existing rubrics. It is also omitted on 


all Sundays and whenever Mass is sung, 
as well as when, according to the ru- 
bries, three orations are already pre- 
scribed. 
b) Concerning Some Other Varia- 
tions 

5. On ferial days through the year, 
if the commemoration of some saint is 
to be made, the Mass can be either of 
the day, or (more festivo) of the com- 
memorated saint, at the choice of the 
celebrant. 

6. In Masses for the deceased the 
sequence Dies irae can be omitted, ex- 
cept in a Mass in die obitus or deposi- 
tionis when the body is present, or even 
when the body is not present because of 
some reasonable cause. This sequence 
is not omitted on All Souls day. How- 
ever, on that day it is to be said only 
once: at the principal Mass, or at the 
first Mass. 

7. The Credo is said only on Sun- 
days and first class feasts; on feasts of 
our Lord and the Blessed Virgin Mary; 
on natal feasts of the Apostles; of the 
Evangelists and Doctors of the Univer- 
sal Church, and in solemn votive sung 
Masses. 

8. That preface is said which is 
proper to each Mass. If there is no 
proper preface then the preface de 
tempore is said, and if there be none, 
then the common preface. 

9. In every Mass the Last Gospel is 
always initium Evangelii secundum 
Ioannem, except in the third Mass of 
Christmas and in the Mass of Palm 
Sunday. 


RELEVANCE 


To eager students of the liturgy these 
rather numerous and, in some instances, 
technical changes, will prove a treasure- 
trove to be subjected to minute pe- 
rusal and painstaking evaluation. To 
beleaguered Ordo-makers they consti- 
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tute a not unmixed blessing, for the 
alterations will demand considerable 
revision of their (probably already pre- 
pared) calendar sheets for 1956. 

For publishers of liturgical editions 
of the Breviary and Missal, it may well 
be that this Decree places them (gin- 
gerly) on the horns of a dilemma: “To 
reprint or not to reprint, that is the 
question.” They are not permitted by 
the Decree to introduce any changes 
whatsoever in the approved editions. 
Meanwhile, their supplies of Breviaries 
and Missals will undoubtedly undergo 
diminution from undiminishing clerical 
demands. 

For the ordinary priest, who is neither 
rubricist nor Ordo-maker nor publisher, 
these changes are indeed both big news 
and solid comfort. 

This Decree introduces really note- 
worthy simplifications in the Office and 
(to a less extent) in the Missal. The 
changes will noticeably shorten the 
time needed for the recitation of the 
Hours, but will scarcely affect the time 
needed for the celebration of Mass. 

Prompted by a petition addressed to 
the Holy See by Bishops of the world, 
the Decree takes a practical view of 
the complex and time-consuming duties 
of mid-Twentieth Century priests. 
Issued at the direction of Pope Pius 





cover. 


to come. 





Announcing 


We are pleased to announce that the above complete translation of the 
new Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites is now available together 
with the Latin text in a handy 4” x 6” booklet with separate heavy paper 
Father Carr notes in this Roma Locuta that no changes in any 
new editions of the Missal and Breviary may be made for some time 


XII, it follows a trend initiated by St. 
Pius X in the historical Papal Bull 
Divino Afflatu of 1911, reforming the 
composition of parts of the Breviary. 
This latest instruction is squarely in 
line with other healthily progressive 
innovations ordered by the present 
Holy Father, notably the new ritual, 
Collectio Rituum. 


Feast of St. Pius X 


Providentially, the same Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis containing the above- 
described changes in the rubrics, car- 
ries also the official designation of the 
Feast of St. Pius X.2. That renowned 
and far-sighted Pontiff contributed im- 
mensely to the improvement and sim- 
plification of the Church’s liturgy. So 
much so that the present alterations 
may be properly considered as simply 
another step in this sainted Pope’s 
“master project.’ 

The feast of this saint is designated 
as of duplex rite (minor), with a proper 
Office and Mass to be celebrated each 
year on September 3rd. The Second and 
Third Nocturn lessons, the Mass itself 
and the insertion in the Martyrologium, 
are all found in this issue of the Acta. 

* Tbid., pp. 250-256. 


*Cf. John LaFarge, S.J., “Feature ‘X’” in 
America, May 21, 1955, pp. 209-210. 
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Homies FOR THE Monta 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By ALBERT A. MURRAY, C.S.P. 





Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Prayers God Likes 


“Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
1) Never underestimate God's mercy. 
2 


(1) 
(2) God can do much for the humble. 
(3) How many men will straighten out sin- 


? 


ful lives by atoning for offenses 


against wives or employers—and 
never think of apologizing to God! 


Most of us, from time to time, ques- 
tion ourselves concerning our prayers. 
We wonder if we are praying right, if 
we are asking God for the right things, 
if He is satisfied with our prayers. 

Today’s Gospel sharpens up the whole 
question of prayer. ‘Two men went 
up to the temple to pray.” As the 
Gospel ends, we are told that in the 
mind of God, He was well pleased with 
one man’s prayer, but with the other 
He was far from satisfied. 


NEVER UNDERESTIMATE 
DIVINE MERCY 


We turn, then, to consider the prayer 
of the publican, for God liked this man’s 
prayer and, in the plain words of our 
Blessed Lord, He says so. The prayer 
of the publican is a short prayer, but 
packed into its seven words lies much 
meaning. 

First of all, the publican’s prayer is 
spiritual. The man is primarily con- 


cerned with his soul. He is not seeking 
material comfort or gain, not looking 
for food or raiment. What he asks for 
is the merey of God. He desperately 
feels the need of that. God’s mercy, 
God’s pardon, God’s forgiveness is his 
paramount craving. He is a sinner and, 
like many sinners, the weight of his 
sins lies heavy on his heart and soul. 
He fears the wrath of God and realizes 
how deserving he is of it. He fears 
death, but, above all, he fears the Judg- 
ment of God. The only thing that can 
save him is the merey of God. So his 
prayer is a cry deep from the heart, 
begging for his deepest spiritual need. 

God is pleased with such prayer. All 
through the Gospels you read that 
Christ our Lord answered cries for 
mercy. Outstanding was the experi- 
ence on Jericho Road when the poor 
blind man cried out, “Son of David. 
have mercy on me.” Jesus restored the 
man’s sight. 

Qn the cross at Calvary the Good 
Thief turned to the Redeemer with the 
prayer: “Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy Kingdom.” In- 
stantly that prayer was answered by 
Jesus: “This day thou shalt be with 
me in paradise.” 
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Let us never despair of the mercy of 
God; let us never fail to reach out all 
through our life for God’s pardon and 
forgiveness. 

“And the publican standing afar off, 
would not so much as lift up his eyes 
towards heaven, but kept striking his 
breast, saying: O God, be merciful to 
me a sinner.” Every word in this short 
extract from the Gospel indicates a 
humble and a contrite heart. Such a 
heart is very close to the Sacred Heart, 
for God loves humility and He hates 
pride. God can do something for the 
humble man, but He can do little for 
the proud person. 

Sin is a very humiliating experience. 
The publican was probably one of 
those unfortunates who was badly crip- 
pled with some weakness. His whole 
life had been a long series of falls and 
failures. Rising from time to time for 
a brief victory over self, he would slip 
back into the old rut a few days later. 
Anyone who has gone through such a 
bitter experience with sin, knows how 
humiliating this is. We must ever be 
slow in our condemnation of sinners. 
Many of them are beaten to the dust 
because of their unfortunate weakness. 
Many would gladly suffer physical 
harm, if they could be rid of their 
terrible burden of sin. To lose all self- 
respect, to have lost one’s good name 
and reputation, the good-will and re- 
spect of one’s own family and friends, 
is bitterly humiliating. Does this not 
cause one to take a back seat—to keep 
one’s head down—to beat one’s breast— 
to plead for mercy? The humbled sin- 
ner turns to God, because he knows 
that he can hope for more from God 
than he can from man. Man is unbend- 
ing, unsympathetic, impatient. The 
pardon of man is limited. The sinner 
is driven to his knees by the harshness 


of his fellows. So the sinner turns with 
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humble heart to God: “Lord, be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.” 

Linked closely to the humility of the 
publican in this prayer are the true 
elements of contrition or sorrow for sin. 
This man went to church to pray. He 
realizes that his sin has been a dreadful 
offense against God. He is not think- 
ing so much of his own abject misery, 
of his complete loss of face, of his ach- 
ing heart, mind and soul. He realizes 
the dreadful consequences of his evil 
days: he has offended God. First and 
foremost, he must have His pardon. 


IS GOD INCLUDED IN THE APOLOGY? 


There are many who are tired of their 
sins and would like to be rid of them. 
But the motive behind their longed-for 
conversion is not love of God, not deep 
abiding sorrow for having offended Him, 
so much as it is the damage that sin is 
doing to themselves or, in some cases, 
to their loved ones. A man will stop 
his drinking because, if he doesn’t, he 
will lose his job, or his wife will divorce 
him. God does not come into the pic- 
ture at all. So the man stops drinking, 
he straightens himself out with his 
boss, he gets back into the good graces 
of his wife. In the meantime God has 
been hurt and all the way through the 
man’s sinful life has been ignored in his 
sin and in his repentance. The Prodigal 
Son at the pig-sty said, “I will arise 
and I will go to my father and I will 
say to him: Father I have sinned be- 
fore heaven and before thee.” It is 
well to make our Acts of Contrition 
every day we live, in or out of church. 
Such prayer is very pleasing to God. 

In closing, it is well to remind our- 
selves that as long as one prays there 
is hope. The sinner who gives up 


prayer, who stops going to church and 
to confession, cuts himself off from the 
grace of God. 
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Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


The Spiritually Deaf and Dumb 


“He hath made both the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The spiritually deaf 
(2) Why the big secrecy? 
(3) Conclusion: 

tually deaf and dumb Catholics in 
the Church 


of conversion to 


We have plenty of spiri- 
who are badly in need 
the 
spreading of the divine truths. 


knowing and 


The afflicted man in today’s Gospel 
our sympathy. What a 
great blessing it was when his ears were 


commands 


opened and his tongue loosed, so that 
he could hear distinctly and speak cor- 
rectly. No wonder such a miracle 
evoked the admiration of the crowd. 

In our congregations this morning 
there are few who are so afflicted, but 
consider a similar Catholic 
the many within the Chureh 
who are spiritually deaf and dumb. 
They stand badly in need of spiritual 
help if they are to be of any assistance 
to themselves or to the Chureh. Let us 
first consider those who are spiritually 


we must 


ailment: 


deaf. 
SPIRITUALLY DEAF 


As we sean the New Testament we 


find that on many occasions Christ 
called out to his congregation, ‘““He who 
lias ears to hear, let him hear.” On an- 


other oceasion He cried out in a loud 
voice, “Blessed are they who hear the 
word of God and keep it,” indicating 
that He expected the message to sink 
in, take root and show results in our 


daily lives, for ‘Faith cometh by 
hearing.” 3 
The commission of Christ to His 


apostles was to “go into the whole world 
and preach the gospel to every crea- 


Christ’s words have been 
preached and are still being preached. 
There is, however, a growing distaste 
on the part of many for sermons in 
general, and especially for sermons at 
Sunday Mass. Certainly the sermon 
cannot be overlong because the Sunday 
Schedule of Masses will not allow it. 
Perhaps the distaste for preaching is 
due to a latent fear that something 
might be said from the pulpit that might 
disturb one’s conscience. Many do not 
wish to be so disturbed, so when the 
priest finishes reading the Gospel, closes 
the book and begins to say a few words, 
there are many who turn deaf ears to 
the pulpit. If such people did a little 
Catholie reading, if they subscribed to 
and read some of our good Catholic 
papers or magazines, they might sup- 
plement the pulpit discourse. But you 
can rest assured that the Catholic who 
turns a deaf ear to the pulpit does not 
consider the Catholic press. How long 
can such an attitude go on before deaf- 
ness sets in? With the choking of the 
lines of communication through which 
God’s word reaches us, the faith is 
bound to die. So ask yourselves at 
this point what is your reaction to 
preaching? Is it good, bad or indiffer- 
ent? A Catholic who is spiritually deaf 
is a weak Catholic. Such an ailment 
can be cured. It does not call for a 
miracle of grace; it may simply call for 
a good spiritual overhauling such as 
a mission or a closed retreat, to dis- 
cover what is at the bottom of indiffer- 
ence to the word of God. 

There are many Catholics who have 
had a poor grounding in their religion 


ture.” 
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and, although they manage to hold on 
to their faith, they are reluctant to 
speak of it. They might be pardoned 
for their hesitancy. But what are we to 
say of the Catholic who has been well 
educated in our Catholic schools, who 
knows the truths of our holy religion, 
but who refuses to speak of them? 
The Church is top-heavy with inarticu- 
late Catholics. They are not dumb, 
but they are inarticulate. They know, 
but they will not proclaim their faith. 
Their candle is hidden under a bushel, 
and therefore gives very poor light. 

A man taking instruction in the 
Catholic religion once said, “You 
Catholics have everything, and you 
don’t tell anyone about it.” One won- 
ders to what extent that indictment is 
justified. It is true that we have every- 
thing. We have the essential truth, 
God-given, which makes the soul free 
to go straight to heaven, and lights the 
way for us. We have the Church, the 
native hearth and home of every man 
born into this world. We have the 
great fountains of grace, the sacra- 
ments. We have the perpetual and 
perfect sacrifice. We have the actual 
abiding presence of Christ in our taber- 
nacles. Yes, it is a simple truth that 
we have everything. But it is also 
true that we do not tell others about it. 


WHY THE BIG SECRECY? 


Converts to the Church tell us re- 
peatedly that they associated with 
Catholics for years, but that they 
could get little information from them 
concerning the Faith. Some converts 
testify that they worked in offices with 
Catholics for years and did not dis- 
cover that they were Catholics until 
after they themselves proclaimed their 
conversion. When we hear the accusa- 
tion that we keep our religion secret, 
that we do not feel disposed to share it 
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with others, that “we have everything, 
but don’t tell anybody,” we might well 
reproach ourselves for our lack of mis- 
sionary spirit. The most natural thing 
in the world is to share that which gives 
us joy and satisfaction. If we read a 
good book, we are quick to recommend 
it. If we see a good play or movie, we 
tell others about it. If we enjoy a good 
meal at a restaurant we are quick to 
share the experience and to recommend 
it to others. But we have the Faith, 
the true Faith, and, instead of passing 
it on to others who are badly in need of 
religion, we keep it to ourselves. 

Some may feel that the reason for 
their own silence is due to the feeling 
that they cannot explain the Faith cor- 
rectly. Many wish to avoid anything 
that may look like religious argument. 
They would rather be silent and be on 
the safe side. Let us, rather, answer 
any question that is put to us to the 
best of our ability. If we do not know 
the answer, or if our explanation does 
not seem to satisfy, we have our pam- 
phlet racks and can refer the questioner 
to better authority. But in these days 
when Catholic truth is being propagated 
by way of our Catholic press, radio and 
television, there is no reason why we 
cannot gently and soundly refer a ques- 
tioner to good Catholic sources. Cer- 
tainly we have little to excuse our 
spiritual dumbness. It is time for us to 
speak out and stop hiding our light un- 
der a bushel. Ask yourselves this morn- 
ing, “What have I ever done to win a 
convert to Catholicism?” Go further 
and ask, “The last time a question was 
asked me about the Church, was I able 
to give a decent answer?” Yes, we have 
plenty of spiritually deaf and dumb 
Catholics in the Church who are badly 
in need of conversion so that they can 
more profitably hear and speak the 
truths of heaven here on earth. 








TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


Jericho Road 


“And who is my neighbor?” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Problem parents 

(2) The old folks 

(3) Conclusion: It has taken many a 
tragedy to alert some parents to their 
failures as parents. That is one mat- 
ter. How many others have realized 
too late that they made the aged 
them feel unwanted, mere 
nuisances to be tolerated? 


among 


Let us not take time this morning to 
consider once again the plight of the 
man who fell among robbers along 
Jericho Road. Rather let us bring this 
lesson of Our Lord up to date and con- 
sider some present-day cases. Along 
the highways of life, there are many 
Jericho Roads, and there are still many 
unfortunates lying by the side of these 
roads, objects of our pity and compas- 
sion. For example, many crazy drivers 
can be found on Jericho Road—speed- 
ing, jumping lights, cutting corners, 
passing on curves, driving while under 
the influence of liquor. Reckless driv- 
ing is taking a terrible toll of human 
lives. This has been going on for a long 
time, and it is no better today. 

Anyone who drives a car is bound, 
under pain of sin, to drive safely. De- 
liberate reckless and careless driving 
is sinful. If we cannot be alert at all 
times while driving, our place is not 
behind the steering wheel. It is time 
for some people to examine their con- 
sciences about their driving habits, and 
some may find that it is also time to 
begin confessing theirshortcomings. As 
long as we continue to regard reckless 
driving as an accepted practice, we 
shall not cut down the death rate. De- 


velop a conscience in this important 
matter, and you can make Jericho Road 
a safer place. 


TYPES OF PROBLEM PARENTS 


When Our Blessed Lord was bearing 
His cross to Calvary, He met a group 
of compassionate women who were 
weeping at the sight of the suffering 
Christ. He turned to them and said, 
“Women of Jerusalem, weep not for me 
but for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren.” ‘Today on Jericho Road you will 
find many children who are objects of 
pity and compassion These children 
have been robbed Many of them have 
been shamefully neglected by their 
parents. They have not been given a 
fair chance. They come from homes, 
undisciplined and irreligious, where bad 
example predominates, where there is 
drinking, bickering, hatred, cursing, 
swearing. Above all, the children have 
been neglected. They have literally 
been allowed to grow up like weeds. 
They have been thrown out into the city 
streets far Shead of their time, to shift 
and drift for themselves. 

It is little wonder that Juvenile De- 
linquency is our Number One problem. 
There are many contributing causes, but 
the main cause would appear to be par- 
ents who have shamefully neglected 
their responsibility. We will never be 
able to do much with this problem until 
we are able in some way to make these 
parents wake up. 

There are other parents who are 
ignorant of their responsibilities and 
unaware of the helpful information that 
would equip them to rear the children. 
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Other parents there are who are inno- 
cently under the delusion that pamper- 
ing their young ones will win love and 
respect and strengthen character. 

All such classes of parents need to be 
taught the necessity of discipline. No 
child can become good unless he learns 
the meaning of discipline. Discipline 
is as necessary to his moral being as 
water and food are to his body. Chil- 
dren are born with blank minds, minds 
which will be filled with error if they 
are not filled with truth. Parents have 
an obligation to begin the process of fill- 
ing. Such education begins not when 
the child is approaching his teens and 
beginning to give trouble; it begins in 
the high-chair and moves right along all 
through the early impressionable years. 
If the child is not taught discipline in 
these years and is allowed to grow up 
undisciplined, is it any wonder that he 
turns out bad and winds up in serious 
trouble on Jericho Road? Yes, many 
of these juvenile delinquents have been 
robbed of their rightful inheritance. It 
has been roughly estimated that over 
forty percent of American families give 
no effective spiritual training to their 
children, and, as a result, a great mass 
of American youth are religious illiter- 
ates. With no idea of God, how can we 
expect them to respect anyone or any- 
thing? 

THE OLD FOLKS 

This seems to be a proper time to say 
something about a problem of increas- 
ing importance, one that makes great 
demands on our understanding and 
compassion. Along Jericho Road there 
are many old people. They are not too 
old or too helpless, but, because of re- 
tirement and the difficulty in finding 
jobs, they are left out of things, made 
to feel unwanted. As a consequence, 
they suffer from loneliness and the frus- 
tration that comes from enforced inac- 
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tivity. The problem is a growing one 
because the span of life has been in- 
creased, and most of us will live to ripe 
Soon there will be hardly a 
family in the country which is not di- 
rectly interested in the well-being of at 
Old people now 
constitute a very considerable part of 
our population and it will grow steadily 
with the years. What are we going to 
do about it? Surely the compassion of 
Christ is, and must be, just as great 
for the aged as it is for the children. 


old age. 


least one old person. 


No one is going to leave this world until 
You know the respon- 
sibilities of parents; what are your re- 


his time comes. 


sponsibilities to your own parents? 
Many of us are in a position to do 
more than we are doing for some of our 
Some can help by obtaining 
part-time jobs for them. Part-time 
employment would be a salvation not 
only for the few extra dollars that might 
be earned, but also because of the occu- 
pation and the feeling that they are 
still wanted. Many of us can help by 
being more sociable and filling in hours 
that might otherwise be extremely 
lonely. When we begin to leave the old 
folks out of things and to shuffle them 
off as though they no longer fitted into 
the picture, when we selfishly confine 
our conversation to matters that we 
know are of no interest to them, we 
make the burden of their years heavier 
and their days seem dreadfully long. 
What we all need right 
sharpen up our imagination in this mat- 
ter of old folks, and try to see if we can 


aged. 


now is to 


show more charity in the spirit of the 
Good Samaritan. 
bound up the wounds of the man he 
He did 


not pass him by, but in every way 


It was this man who 
found lying on Jericho Road. 
proved himself the good neighbor. “Go 
thou and do likewise” is the message of 
Christ. 





p 





FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 





Feast of the Assumption 


Our Lady of Victory 


“Because he that is mighty hath done great things to me” (Communion). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) We cannot battle alone. 

(2) “Inspired with this confide mce... 

(3) Conclusion: Right now, m every 
moment of our lives, we are writing 
our own stories. At the final reading, 
let there be a beautiful chapter on 
our relationship with Our Lady of 
Victory. 


A few years ago there appeared on 
our bookstands a profitable and read- 
able item with the arresting title: How 
To Read A Book. It came from the 
gifted pen of Mortimer Adler of the 
University of Chicago. Frankly, most 
of us do not know how to read a book, 
and so we welcomed the suggestions of 
the writer. In reading a book of fic- 
tion, for example, most of us are apt to 
read a chapter or two before we give in 
to the temptation to turn to the last 
chapter to see how the story ends. We 
are all looking for the happy ending, 
caring little for the plot which leads up 
to the happy ending. 


WE CANNOT BATTLE ALONE 


The Feast of the Assumption of Our 
Blessed Lady is the last chapter of her 
beautiful life on earth. It is a fitting 
close to a great life lived completely for 
God. The dogma of the Assumption 
Was pronounced by our present Holy 
Father about five years ago, and stands 
now as an article of our Faith. After 
Mary’s death, her immaculate body 
was taken up into Heaven. There she 
now reigns, body ang soul, with Her 
divine Son as Queen of the universe. 

The picture of the Assumption has 
been a favorite theme with the world’s 


greatest artists. They give us the pic- 
ture of the Immaculate Queen Mother 
in all her glory, surrounded by all the 
choirs of angels and the saints of 
heaven. Today’s is a joyful feast, and 
it is with happy and confident hearts 
that we, Mary’s children, turn tenderly 
to her for guidance and support. We 
know that she will never fail to come 
to our assistance. 

From the day that Mary, our Mother, 
left this world, Christians have sought 
her all-powerful intercession. They 
have reached out to her for help in al- 
most every condition and situation im- 
aginable. Our Lady stands as a symbol 
of victory. 

Life, as we live it, is no sham battle. 
Our enemies are not imaginary; they 
are very real. We have a battle to 
fight against sin, discouragement, the 
world, the flesh and the Devil. Anyone 
who thinks that he can drift through 
life and not be forced to fight against 
these powerful influences is living in a 
fool’s paradise. The first great battle 
that we all have to wage, as long as we 
live, is the battle against sin; and we 
‘annot win it alone. That is why we 
have been trained from childhood to 
turn to our Heavenly Mother who was 
conceived without sin and who crushed 
the head of the serpent. His ugly head 
is still under her heel. Our Lady of Vic- 
tory stands as our certain aid in the 
battle with the powers of darkness. No 
sinner ever turned to her and implored 
her help in his battle with temptation 
and sin, and was left unaided. 


When we grow up and become a little 
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too sure of ourselves, when we begin to 
overestimate our very slender resources, 
we foolishly break away from Mary. 
That is when the Devil is quick to 
snatch his opportunity. “Pride goeth 
before a fall.” We find ourselves on the 
ground, lashed and beaten by our own 
weakness and sins. Man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity; it is also Mary’s 
opportunity, for if there be a spark of 
faith left in the fallen sinner, he turns 
to her with the child’s prayer: Holy 
Mary, Mother of God pray for me 
now. 


“INSPIRED WITH THIS 
CONFIDENCE .. .” 


A study of the chapters in the life of 
Our Blessed Mother, when she lived 
what is known as the “hidden years,” 
is worth our thought today. They were 
long years, and little is recorded of 
them. During that time her life was 
far from being an easy one. Although 
her soul was adorned with the highest 
degree of every virtue, nevertheless she 
experienced every manner of pain, every 
type of suffering, every kind of sorrow. 
Not one woman in all history had a 
single virtue she lacked, and not one 
experienced a single trial she did not 
endure. The list of these trials reads 
like a catalogue of all the sufferings 
known to all the world. Thus, when- 
ever a child of Mary here on earth cries 
out to her in the midst of his pain, he 
speaks to another human being who un- 
derstands because she, too, walked this 
earth. She, too, brushed up against life 
at its very worst. 

As we look about us we see so many 
people who have been broken on the 
wheel of life—broken through poverty, 
through sickness, through bitter sor- 
row that has come about, perhaps, 
through the disloyalty of someone near 
and dear. A list of the pains, the aches, 
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the trials and sorrows that crush the 
human spirit does not make pleasant 
reading. When people go down crushed 
and beaten, it is largely due to a lack of 
faith in God. They are unable to face 
life because they are trying to go it 
alone. They have no one to turn to for 
help. There are so many things in this 
world that require help—but human 
help too often falls short. Here is 
where religion comes in. 

All through life there have been men 
and women who have turned to God as 
their “refuge and their strength, a very 
present help in trouble.’ God has come 
to their assistance. That does not al- 
ways mean that God has relieved them 
of their burdens. But to the man and 
woman with faith, God gives the neces- 
sary strength to bear the burden, to 
prevent their being crushed, to enable 
them to go on and face life. We have 
always turned to Mary in our trouble 
because she stands as Our Lady of Vic- 
tory. Life did not crush her; she bore 
her cross, and it was a heavy one. She 
was victorious over the cares and the 
burdens of life beeause of her closeness 
to God and her never-failing trust in 
Him. God never failed her, because 
she never failed God. Is this not a les- 
son for us all? 

Believe it or not, the story of your 
life is being written now. It is being 
written in Heaven, and when you face 
God in judgment, that book will be 
opened. May there be a most beautiful 
chapter which tells of your relationship 
to the Blessed Mother of God, from the 
first “Hail Mary” that you lisped as a 
child to the last aspiration that came 
from your dying lips. If you have re- 
mained through life close to her, never 
failed her, never let her down, there is 
an excellent chance that the closing 
chapter of your life will be a happy one, 
meriting you life eternal. 








THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


That Reetory Doorbell! 


“Go, show yourselves to the priests” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Hesitation at the rectory doorbell 

(2) Confession to everyone—except the 
priest 

(3) Conclusion: Catholics who have mar- 
ried outside the Church and now want 
to make amends—why do they con- 
fess to the beauty-parlor operator or 
to the bartender, ignoring the only 
man on earth who can help—the 
priest? 


There are a great many people in 
the world today who are in difficulty of 
one kind or another. The chief reason 
for this is the simple fact that they will 
not seek help where help is available. 

For example, in almost every part 
of the country today, good doctors are 
easily available. Yet there are many 
people who are sick, and their increas- 
ing discomfort is due to their stubborn 
refusal to consult a physician to find 
out from him what is wrong with them. 
Such cases are common and frequently 
have tragic results. 

By the same reasoning, how many 
people there are today who are dis- 
turbed spiritually and who continue for 
years to remain disturbed, because for 
some hidden reason they will not go 
and show themselves to the priests. 


HESITATION AT THE 
RECTORY DOORBELL 


“A priest is a man taken from 
amongst men and appointed for men 
in the things that appertain to God.” 
He is the ambassador of Christ, the 
mediator between God and man. The 
priest lives in the world for the purpose 
of winning the world for Christ, and his 
normal activity is the exercise of his 


priesthood. Scattered over this country 
we have upwards of 40,000 priests to 
serve our Catholic population. Not all 
of them are engaged in parish work, 
but one would be hard pressed these 
days to find a place where a priest is 
not available for consultation and help. 
There is, therefore, no difficulty in find- 
ing priests. But, if a person is not will- 
ing to present himself to the priest, and 
state his problem and ask for help, 
little can be done for him, for there are 
some things which only a Catholic 
priest can do. 

Take, for example, the matter of 
conversion to the Catholic faith. Con- 
sider the man who finds himself at the 
door of the Catholic Church. For many 
years he has been attracted to our reli- 
gion. Frequently this has come about 
through his marriage to a good Catholic 
woman. He has admired her steadfast- 
ness to her religion and has been edi- 
fied by her faithfulness to Mass and 
the sacraments. Deep down he knows 
what power and consolation she gets 
from her prayers. This man goes to 
Mass quite frequently with his wife. 
He has openly confessed that he hopes 
to die a Catholic. He knows that others 
are praying for his conversion. From 
time to time he has met priests. He 
not only has no aversion for them, but 
he really likes the few priests he has 
met. What is holding up this man’s 
conversion? The answer is generally 
found in that strange inability to go 
and ring the door-bell of a rectory— 
to show himself to the priest and ask 
for instruction. No one but a priest 
‘an receive him into the Catholic 
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Church. No one but a priest can bap- 
tize him or give him sacramental ab- 
solution for his sins. If he wants to be 
a Catholic, he must go and see a priest. 

Now consider the plight of a Catholic 
who has made the unfortunate mistake 
of being married outside the Catholic 
Church. This is a rather common pre- 
dicament. After the mistake has been 
made, the Catholic feels badly about 
it. He wishes that he had not been in 
such a hurry, that they had been mar- 
ried right. He feels ashamed of him- 
self. A barrier seems to have arisen, 
cutting him off from his near relatives 
and some of his good Catholic friends. 
He has been approached and urged to 
see a priest in order to have this mar- 
riage “fixed up.” It can be done. It 
is not a hopeless situation. If it is a 
case of mixed marriage, there may be 
some delay in winning over the non- 
Catholic. But, in most cases, any delay 
is primarily due to a rather stubborn 
refusal to do the one and only thing 
that must be done—to go and show 
himself to a priest. No one but a 
priest can straighten out this situation 





—-no one but a priest. 


CONFESSION TO EVERYONE 
EXCEPT THE PRIEST 


Thousands of “cradle” Catholics 
leave the Church every year, and one 
of the causes for the leakage is 
this matter of confession. The priest 
alone has the power to forgive sin in the 
name of Christ. He receives that awe- 
some power on the day of his ordina- 
tion. Now there are many who find 
confession difficult; the Sacrament of 
Penance unquestionably is the “difficult 
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sacrament.”” The Devil does not want 
us to go to confession. If he can get us 
to postpone it, he is satisfied. If the 
penitent screws up his courage and 
starts for the church, again the Devil 
steps in to put all kinds of difficulties in 
the mind of the unfortuate sinner. How 
many have stayed away, surrendered 
the Faith of their fathers, simply be- 
‘ause of confession? Their number is 
legion. Now the strange part of all this 
is that many Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics are freely confessing their sins. 
Confessions are going on all the time— 
on street corners, in powder rooms, in 
doctors’ offices, in cocktail bars—in the 
hundreds of places where men and 
women gather. There seems to be little 
reticence in confessing to one another 
such sins as drunkenness, birth-control, 
impurity in one form or another. All 
this is useless. There is a certain relief 
that comes with getting the thing out— 
in telling about it—but it is a waste of 
time. What the sinner needs is to con- 
fess to a priest. When that takes place, 
then comes genuine relief with the as- 
surance of pardon and absolution in the 
Name of Jesus Christ Our Lord, who 
died to save us from our sins. 

Many other cases might be cited, but 
this is sufficient to point up the simple 
fact that Christ has placed certain men 
in this world to aid us in our spiritual 
difficulties. They stand ready to help 
you. If you know of anyone who is in 
trouble today, who lacks the courage to 
go and see a priest, in the name of God 
try to help him. Lead him, if need be, 
to some rectory or confessional, and 


help bring peace to his troubled soul. 











Fitting the School to the Child 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


i DAILY schedule in the school 
is an attempt to allot time to the best 
advantage. This schedule must have 
a degree of flexibility, but experience 
proves that close adherence to the 
schedule usually promotes progress. 
The Pittsburgh Handbook’! introduces 
its discussion of the daily schedule with 
this limitation: “The time for opening 
exercises in both morning and after- 
noon is left to the judgment of the 
principal as some schools may desire 
or may need more time for assembly 
The first actual teaching 
period in the morning must begin at 
8:50, and the morning session closes 
with the dismissal bell at 11:35. After- 
noon classes open at 1:00, “unless per- 


than others.” 


mission for other arrangements has 
been obtained from the superintendent 
in writing.” The first dismissal bell 
rings at 3:30. 


RECREATION TIME 


The principal makes provision for a 
recess period in the elementary school 
(grades one to six), morning and after- 
noon. When weather permits, the 
pupils are taken outdoors for the recess 
period. The total recess, including the 
indoor and the outdoor period, is not 
to exceed fifteen minutes. . Separate re- 
cess periods are desirable for the 
children of the primary grades and the 
children of the middle grades. In the 

' Handbook of School Policies and Prac- 
tices (Diocese of Pittbsurgh, 1954). By 


Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., and John B. Me- 
Dowell, Ph.D. 


seventh and eighth grades an Assembly 
Period or a Physical Edueation Period 
of forty minutes (2:50 to 3:30 on Fri- 
day afternoons) is substituted for the 
daily recess period. 

There is no one who condemns the 
recess period. Cessation from work for 
a short time at regular intervals pro- 
motes efficiency in all spheres of work. 
Growing children need the exercise and 
the training that outdoor activities 
yield so readily. The enthusiasm with 
which a group of children burst into 
the yard after an hour-or two of intense 
classroom work is a good evidence that 
nature itself demands a respite. Stud- 
ies of efficiency reveal that the acute- 
ness of intellectual powers increases 
notably after a period of rest and re- 
laxation, of play and exercise. If noth- 
ing better offers, a run or a mere walk 
in the fresh air will help to clear the 
cobwebs from the brain of the pupil 
who is weary after ninety consecutive 
minutes of intellectual effort. Let no 
teacher dare to say that the recess 
period should be denied the pupil be- 
cause he will get his feet muddy or per- 
haps cateh a cold from his journey into 
the open air. Certain precautions will 
guard against both these contingencies. 
Supervision of the dress of pupils about 
to go into a severe change of tempera- 
ture may be burdensome to a teacher, 
but the benefit to the health of her 
charges is reward enough. Who has 
not noticed the eagerness of well exer- 
cised and refreshed pupils in returning 
to their classroom after a recess period? 
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Authorities who write on the subject 
are agreed that regular recess periods 
in the morning and in the afternoon are 
imperative for pupils of grades one 
through six. 

The administration of the time 
schedule is an important duty of the 
principal. In the hands of a skillful 
principal the time schedule becomes an 
instrument in adjusting the curriculum 
to the needs of the particular school. 
The best curriculum may be vitiated by 
a poor time schedule or by the faulty 
administration of a good schedule. In 
many schools the pupils will need a 
larger allotment of time for a given 
subject than may be allotted in the 
schedule, and a large measure of free- 
dom must be extended to the principal 
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in adjusting the time specifications. 
Nothing so quickly reveals the ineffi- 
ciency of a poor principal as his neglect 
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or lack of understanding of the sched- 
ule. One teacher may need more time 
for English while another is in dire need 
of a larger allotment for arithmetic or 
social studies. One of the chief func- 
tions of the principal is to determine the 
schedule modifications that will best 
serve the interests of every class. 


TIME SCHEDULE 


We recommend the specifications of 
the Pittsburgh Handbook to the atten- 
tion of teachers and administrators who 
have a share in determining the time 
schedule of their own schools. 

In reproducing these specifications 
we have taken the liberty of converting 
the daily allotments in the primary 
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through eight as presented in the Hand- 
book. 


LOWER GRADE SCHEDULE 


Reading is assigned 600 minutes per 
week in the first, second, and third 
grades; religion has a total of 200 min- 
utes in each week. It is necessary to 
note here that civics, health, and art ac- 
tivities are included in the religion 
schedule. We must add to the reading 
allotment of 600 minutes in the first 
grade the 75 minutes devoted weekly to 
language activities, the 75 minutes 
given to phonics, and the 100 minutes 
allotted to printing. These are com- 
munication arts, and the study of them 
contributes to improvement in reading. 
Printing is taught and used throughout 
the first grade. There is discussion 
among educators of the proper termi- 
nology. Some claim that the manuscript 
writing taught to first grade children 
is not printing and suggest that letter- 
ing is a better term. The objective re- 
mains the same, namely, to give the 
pupil a better mastery of the symbols 
and to avoid confusion when introduc- 
ing him to cursive writing. The transi- 
tion to cursive writing is made in the 
second grade. First grade arithmetic 
receives attention for 150 minutes per 
week, and recess and physical educa- 
tion have a similar allotment. First 
grade pupils give but 20 minutes a week 
to nature study, 30 minutes to formal 
drill in art, and 100 minutes to music. 

Our Table makes it clear that the 
arithmetic period in the second grade 
rises from 150 to 200 minutes. Spelling 
and handwriting are introduced with 75 
and 100 minutes, respectively. The time 
allotment in the second grade is un- 
changed in all other*subjects. 

The third grade allots 200 minutes 
for religion, to which bible history is 
now added. Reading continues the 
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same, 600 minutes, as in the first and 
second grades, but in phonies the total 
allotment is now 50 instead of 75 min- 
utes. English activities are introduced 
in place of language activities, with a 
total allotment of 100 minutes. Hand- 
writing drops from 100 to 75 minutes, 
and spelling rises from 75 to 100 min- 
utes. Arithmetic retains the same as- 
signment as in the second grade, 200 
minutes. Nature study periods are of 
similar length to those of the first and 
second grades. Music is allotted the 
standard 100 minutes per week, and we 
now advance to the formal study of art, 
with a 30 minute weekly allotment. 
Recess and physical education remain 
constant through the first six grades, 
150 minutes per week. 


FOURTH GRADE SCHEDULE 


In the fourth grade, religion advances 
to 225 minutes per week; handwriting 
stays at 75 minutes, but reading is de- 
creased to a total of 300 minutes. The 
language allotment of the fourth grade 
is 150 minutes, and 100 additional min- 
utes are devoted to spelling. Arith- 
metic continues at 200 minutes per 
week, and geography is introduced with 
an allotment of 120 minutes. The 
fourth grade introduces also the study 
of history, but assigns it only 50 min- 
utes. Science steps into the picture with 
an allotment of 45 minutes. The 
weekly art allotment is raised to 60 
minutes, while music remains at the 
standard 100 minutes. 


FIFTH AND SIXTH 
GRADE SCHEDULES 


The Pittsburgh Handbook 
grades five and six in the time schedule. 
Here we find religion reduced to the 200 
minutes of the first three grades, Eng- 
lish advanced to 175 minutes, and read- 
ing reduced to 250 minutes. Spelling 


groups 
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remains at 100 minutes, handwriting at 
75 minutes, and arithmetic is advanced 
to 225 minutes. Geography is cut from 
120 to 100 minutes, while history is ad- 
vanced from 50 to 100 minutes. Sci- 
ence suffers a five minute reduction to 
40 minutes; music remains at the stand- 
ard 100 minutes, art at 60 minutes, and 
physical education and recess at 150 
minutes. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 
GRADE SCHEDULES 


Grammar, composition, literature, 
and Christian social living are intro- 
duced in the seventh grade with allot- 
ments, respectively, of 160, 40, 40, and 
120 minutes. Religion remains at 200 
minutes; spelling rises from 100 to 115 
minutes; history, from 100 to 160 min- 
utes; geography, from 100 to 160 min- 
utes; and science, from 40 to 80 min- 
utes. Reading decreases from 250 to 
160 minutes; arithmetic, from 225 to 
200 minutes; art, from 60 to 40 min- 
utes, while music remains at the stand- 
ard 100 minutes. 

In the eighth grade, religion, arith- 


metic, reading, grammar, composition, 
literature, music, and art retain the 
same allotments as in the seventh 
grade. Geography is dropped, but first 
aid is introduced in conjunction with 
science and the allotment increased 
from 80 to 115 minutes. Spelling ad- 
vances from 115 to 120 minutes; Chris- 
tian social living, from 120 to 200 min- 
utes; and history, from 160 to 200 min- 
utes. 


GRADED SECTIONS WITHIN GRADES 


Reavis tells us that the idea of sort- 
ing pupils into groups for the purpose of 
improving instruction is primarily a de- 
velopment of recent time. In our 
colonial elementary schools individual 
instruction predominated. The future 
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careers of pupils sometimes suggested a 
division into groups. Those who sought 
to enter the learned professions en- 
rolled in the Latin grammar schools, 
but those destined to be tradesmen and 
laborers were sent to the rudimentary 
school. . This was often merely a social 
classification rather than an intellectual 
one. These rudimentary schools were 
very ineffective according to modern 
standards. The primary public schools 
established in Boston, in 1818, sought 
to prepare children under seven years 
of age to enter the public writing 
schools and grammar schools. The 
hierarchy of schools in Boston led to a 
crude method of classifying children. 
The pupils advanced through a succes- 
sion of schools step by step. They went 
first to the primary school, then the 
writing school, then the grammar school, 
then the Latin-grammar school, and 
finally, to the English high school. 
Klementary schools were reorganized to 
include eight grades during the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century. 
This sorting of pupils according to their 
ability to meet grade requirements led 
gradually to the sorting of pupils within 
classrooms. The single objective of 
classifications within a classroom was 
the improvement of instruction, the 
closer adjustment of instruction to the 
respective capacity of the various 
pupils. 

Separating pupils into graded sec- 
tions or groups within grades has had 
excellent results and is now the com- 
monly accepted practice. The norm of 
classification is the ability of the pupils 
to progress. The school system of De- 
troit came to the front with an out- 
standing example of tpipartite grouping 
in 1928. The three groups were desig- 
nated by the letters X, Y, and Z, and 
were composed of bright, normal, and 
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slow pupils, respectively. The course 
of study met their respective needs with 
the provision of minimum essentials of 
the curriculum for the slow group, min- 
imum essentials plus moderate enrich- 
ment for the average group, and mini- 
mum essentials plus great enrichment 
for the bright group. It was made pos- 
sible for pupils to transfer from one 
group to another on the basis of indi- 
vidual progress, or the lack of it. Many 
modifications of this Detroit plan have 
achieved good results. Teachers are 
trained to group the children of their 
class according to their respective abili- 
ties. This means that a child may be 
in the fast moving group in reading, but 
in the slow moving group in arith- 
metic. 

The Batavia plan calls for an extra 
teacher whose function is to give special 
help to slow pupils. The special help 
is an instrument to keep the slow pupils 
up to grade. The Pueblo plan stresses 
the need of adjusting the teacher’s time 
to the individual needs of the pupil. It 
permits the pupil to progress as far and 
as fast as he can, and offers special help 
when needed. The time-consuming 
feature of this plan limits the number 
of pupils in each class. Other plans of 
worth established definite goals or sub- 
ject matter units, with diagnostic tests 
and corrective practice materials. The 
Wentworth School (Chicago) plan or- 
ganized instructional material into 
units or blocks. These units were so or- 
ganized that the work became a social- 
ized procedure for all pupils. A prog- 
ress card was used to record the units 
of work completed by each pupil. Spe- 
cial promotions, subject promotion in 
elementary schools, summer school for 
accelerated and retarded pupils, and 
special or ungraded rooms are other ex- 
pedients that have been used success- 
fully in certain circumstances. 
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NORMS FOR GROUPING 
AND PROMOTION 


Quigley and McDowell assume that 
it is impossible to give individual in- 
struction in the classroom. Intelligent 
grouping is necessary, and will be of 
great value throughout the entire school 
in all grades. It is necessary for the 
teacher to have all available informa- 
tion that will assist in grouping the 
children. It is recommended that 
grouping begin as early as the first 
week of school (except in first grade) 
on the basis of information supplied by 
the previous teacher and of the results 
of achievement tests, particularly in the 
previous grade. The new teacher 
should consult also the general scholas- 
tie record of the child as found on his 
permanent record card. We _ should 
avoid placing all dependence upon re- 
sults of achievement and _ intelligence 
tests in evaluating the child’s ability. 
Other factors recommended in the 
Handbook for consideration are: his 
adjustment in the classroom; his social 
maturity; his emotional maturity; his 
performance in class. Abilities in skill 
subjects, especially reading, arithmetic, 
and spelling, should be considered. “In 
the first grade, the grouping will be 
based on the Reading Readiness Tests 
administered in the diocese. Grouping 
in the other primary grades will be 
based largely on these reading tests 
also. It is desirable that the groups 
should not be rigidly maintained as the 
year progresses. A flexible program of 
readjustment will result in more effec- 
tive teaching, and classroom teachers 
should make every effort to keep the 
grouping up-to-date.” 

There are several administrative as- 
pects in the problem of meeting indi- 
vidual pupil needs. The policy of pupil 
assignment to grade groups, and grad- 
ing within groups is one aspect. In all 
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grouping, the basic consideration should 
be the maximum learning and growth 
of each child. Assigning pupils to 
grades or teachers on the basis of sub- 
ject matter achievement alone is not 
tenable, nor is a policy of automatic 
“promotion” defensible. The school 
must not be a mill that turns out only 
the finest ground flour. Neither can it 
be an assembly line for mass produc- 
tion of students. Repeated failure in- 
flicts personality damage and gives 
birth to undesirable attitudes. All in- 
struction should seek the optimum 
growth of each child. This optimum 
growth must be continuous, socially, 
emotionally, physically, and educa- 
tionally. This growth requires differ- 
entiation in expected attainment, in 
techniques, and in goals to be attained. 

The teacher must know each child 
thoroughly, his rate and capacity for 
learning, his motivating interest, his 
physical growth pattern, his social ma- 
turity, his record of achievement, his 
group and family status, his health rec- 
ord, and his present level of attainment. 
Consideration of all these factors must 
enter into the teacher’s instructional 
program. His progress is not a series 
of steps but is better compared to a 
ramp, a plane inclined upward. Each 
teacher picks him up at the point at 
which he is and leads him on and up- 
ward at his rate of growth. This re- 





quires materials of more than one grade 
of difficulty. Call the groups what you 
will, but the assignment of the pupil 
must be based on a continuous growth 
philosophy. No pupil should spend 
more than eight years in the six-year 
elementary school. Such factors as 
irregular attendance, poor attitudes, 
and poor work may be reasons for as- 
signing a child to the same group a sec- 
ond year. But wherever he is assigned, 
growth is the watchword and learning 
continues only from the place where he 
is. 


ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
IN PROMOTIONS 


The principal is the titular head of 
the school and should assume responsi- 
bility for the appraisal of pupil prog- 
ress, although in practice this is not al- 
ways done. At times the decision is 
left entirely to the teachers; they pass 
upon promotions and failures without 
directions or review by the principal. 
This places too great faith in the infal- 
libility of teachers. Often principals 
intervene only in case of protest. For- 
tunately, many principals look upon the 
appraisal of pupil progress as an im- 
portant personal responsibility. They 
initiate testing programs, analyze the 
results, hold conferences with teachers, 
and plan remedia! programs designed 
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to improve teaching performance and 
pupil progress. 

The Pittsburgh Handbook tells us 
that the general policy of the diocesan 
school system requires that the child be 
promoted each year on the recommen- 
dation of the teacher and the principal. 
The teacher is cautioned not to ignore 
the social, emotional, physical, and 
moral development of the child. There 
are cases where these factors should re- 
ceive preference. Where promotions 
are made only annually, extreme care is 
imperative in determining the child’s 
eligibility for promotion. There is no 
mid-year promotion in the parish 
schools of the Pittsburgh diocese. 

The accepted standard for promo- 
tion is given by the Handbook in these 
words: 


A student who has a general aver- 
age of “C” and also a final average of 
“DPD” in each subject will be promoted. 
If he has a general average of “C”’ 
and has a failure in any subject, he 
will be promoted only after passing a 
special test administered in that sub- 
ject. 


The Handbook calls for individual 
treatment of cases of retardation. 


A child should be retarded only 
when there is positive hope that he 
will profit by such retardation, and 
when he will not thereby be placed 
in a class with much younger chil- 
dren. No child is ever to be retarded 
two times during his elementary 
grades, except after consultation with 
The Catholie School Psychologist. 


ACCELERATION 


Acceleration is a dangerous expedi- 
ent. Quigley and McDowell write that 
the School Office is generally not in 
favor of acceleration; it should “be 
rare, and in no instance may it take 
place without consulting the Superin- 
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tendent.” Conference with the Super- 
Visor is in order and no action ean be 
taken until the matter is referred to the 
Superintendent. The Supervisor is in- 
structed to arrange for an examination 
by the Catholie School Psychologist. 
“The final decision on all acceleration 
cases will be made by the School Office. 
If the child is accelerated, a report must 
be sent by the principal, after five 
months, to the Superintendent.” 

The school must adjust its offerings 
to afford a challenge to pupils with 
above-average capacity. Without this 
challenge they may even become in- 
different and cease to do any work well. 
It is recommended that the adminis- 
trator and the teacher outline an en- 
riched program for the gifted pupils. 
These superior pupils must not get the 
impression through their school experi- 
ences that life is always smooth and 
easy, With no difficulties to overcome. 

When we thus rule out acceleration 
we do not free the school and _ its 
teachers from the obligation of so pre- 
senting the riches of the curriculum as 
to offer a challenge to every pupil 
whether slow, average, or gifted. The 
smallest rural school may have a genius 
among its small population just as 
easily as the largest city school in an 
exclusive residential district. The 
highest interests of the commonwealth 
demand, the rights of the individual re- 
quire, that natural talent should be 
trained to its highest development; the 
rich, the powerful, those who live in 
select. social circles, have no monopoly 
of natural intellectual ability. Ability 
—executive, literary, or inventive 
no respecter of social conditions. There 
is no parent, no matter what his social 
condition, whose child may not be ca- 
pable of the highest possible intellectual 
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QO UESTIONS ANSWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 





Social Function to Aid 
Non-Catholic Hospital 
Question: A Catholie girl in my 
parish has been invited to take part as 
«a model in a style show, the profits 
from which will be used for the benefit 
of the local Lutheran hospital. May a 
Catholic girl accept such an invitation? 
How do the angles of scandal and of co- 
operation fit into the picture? 
PAROCcHUS 


Answer: In the proposed style show 
there is no question of communicatio 
in divinis, because no act of worship is 
involved. It is rather a matter of co- 
operating and assisting in the spread of 
a false religion, if anything. Therefore, 
we must decide whether or not there is 
present any such co-operation and, if 
so, Whether or not there is sufficient 
reason to permit such co-operation. 

It is the hospital that is being aided 
by the style show, and the hospital is 
an institution necessary to the welfare 
of the community as a whole, no matter 
who is running it. Patients will be 
treated there without regard to their 
religious beliefs, and a patient’s going 
to that hospital does not necessarily 
constitute approval of Lutheranism or 
indicate adherence to the Lutheran sect. 
Undoubtedly Catholic patients will 
sometimes enter there and be treated, 
because their doctors are on the staff of 
the Lutheran hospital. The situation, 
therefore, is altogether different from 
that of some adjunct of the Lutheran 
sect such as a school or a young people’s 
club, which would have afi immediate 
and direct influence on religious belief 
and teaching. Whatever co-operation 
exists in the present instance is mediate 


and far more remote than would be as- 
sistance in other activities such as those 
just named. Therefore, a less serious 
reason is needed to justify taking part. 

Sufficient reason for this remote co- 
operation will easily be found in the 
present case. The unfriendliness or re- 
sentment that would result among her 
associates, if the Catholic girl would 
refuse to model in the show, will be no 
small inconvenience to her. They 
would find it hard to understand why 
she is not permitted to take part as a 
model in a show for the benefit of a 
hospital, which helps so many, Catho- 
lies included, and including some of the 
poor who are in need of medical care. 

There appears to be no good reason 
for fearing scandal in the true sense. 
Of course, the competent judge of this 
point is the pastor or Ordinary, who is 
familiar with local conditions, and who 
knows the effect of the action upon the 
people of the region. Nevertheless, the 
presumption is against any genuine 
scandal, so long as the fashions shown 
are modest. In fact, whereas the Cath- 
olic’s girl’s acting as a model is not 
likely to cause any talk, her refusal to 
do so would probably lead to gossip 
and to wonderment at her motive for 
the refusal. 


Mass and Mixed Marriage 


Question: I know that not only the 
Nuptial Mass, but any Mass, is for- 
bidden in connection with a mixed mar- 
riage. However, is it permissible for 
the couple and their friends to come to 
a regular Sunday Mass, and after Mass 
to gather in the vestibule of the church 
in preparation for the bridal procession? 
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How long a time must elapse between 
the Sunday Mass and the beginning of 
the procession? Would fifteen minutes 
be enough? Would it be lawful to have 
the wedding some fifteen minutes before 
Mass, with the couple and the members 
of the bridal party remaining in church 
for the Mass? SACERDOS 


Answer: The circumstances. de- 
scribed in the question, at least for the 
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wedding which follows the Sunday 
Mass, do not indicate that the prohibi- 
tion of Canon 1102 §2, is being vio- 
lated. The Code Commission has de- 
clared that any Mass is forbidden, even 
a private Mass, if from the circum- 
stances the Mass may be regarded as a 
complement of the marriage ceremony.! 
With the congregation leaving the 
church after Sunday Mass, and because 
of the preparations and other activities 
that would intervene between Mass 
and wedding, it is not likely that any- 
one would regard the marriage as an 
adjunct to the Mass, or would consider 
the Mass to be a complement of the 
wedding. 

The same judgment would not be so 
easily formed with regard to the wed- 
ding that takes place before the Sunday 
Mass. If the wedding party leaves the 
chureh after the ceremony, and if only 
after this do most of the parishioners 
begin to enter the church, the break 
between the marriage and the Mass is 
evident to all. On the other hand, if 
the wedding party remains in the church 
after the wedding, which begins only 
some ten or fifteen minutes before the 
Mass, the impression can easily be 
given that the Mass and the marriage 
are connected in some manner. 

Perhaps everyone knows that the 
Mass and a mixed marriage are not to 
be thus connected, but the circum- 
stances in this latter case can lead 
people to the suspicion that all con- 
cerned have managed cleverly to get 
around the law. Not only would this 
violate the Code of Canon Law and the 
response of the Code Commission; it 
might well give real scandal to those 
who see apparent disregard of the 
Church’s laws publicly tolerated or 
countenanced by the priest. 

‘Code Commission November 10, 1925, 


Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX, 120. Canon Law 
Digest, I, p. 546. 
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Only on the basis of broad, general 
principles such as these can a decision 
be made for particular cases, wherein 
not only the time element, but all other 
circumstances as well, must be consid- 
ered. 


Adding Olive Oii to Holy Oils 


Question: Would it be lawful to add 
ordinary olive oil, purchased in the drug 
store or grocery store, to the holy oils 
consecrated by the bishop, if the supply 
of holy oils is running short? 

A. ¥. oe 
The Code of Canon Law 
provides for the renewal of the holy 
oils in Canon 734, §2: 


Answer: 


“Tf the supply 
of blessed oil should be greatly dimin- 
ished in quantity, a smaller quantity 
of other unblessed olive oil may be 
added to it, and this may be done more 
than once.” 

There is nothing to prevent using, for 
this purpose, olive oil purchased at a 
drug store or grocery store, provided 
that the olive oil is pure olive oil, and 
not some synthetic mixture or blend of 
other materials. The addition of ex- 
traneous material might eventually af- 
fect the remote matter of the sacrament, 
and lead to invalid anointing or confir- 
mations. Inquiries on this point have 
brought the information that most 
manufactureres label their product as 
“oure olive oil,’ and that the common 
brands of olive oil available in the stores 
are so labeled and sold. 

A word of caution is in order. To 
add the unblessed oil to that in the 
stocks, that is, to pour the new olive 
oil directly onto the cotton, would in- 
volve the hazard of not staying within 
the lesser quantity prescribed by the 
law. If additions be necessary, they 
should be made in the vials where the 
amount of the old and the new oil can 
be readily determined. 
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Feast of Saint Pius X in 1955 


Question: The feast of Saint Pius X 
is not yet in our Ordo. Will it be either 
lawful or obligatory for us to celebrate 
this feast in 1955? 

SORTO 

Answer: Before offering an answer 
to this question, we should take the pre- 
caution of saying that the Holy See 
may subsequently issue an official pro- 
nouncement on this matter, as has been 
done with regard to the feast of the 
Queenship of Mary, which was not ob- 
The reason for the 
time 


served this year. 
non-observance was the lack of 
within which to prepare and distribute 
copies of the appropriate Mass and of- 
fice. Although there may be for many 
persons similar difficulty in obtaining 
copies of the Mass and office for Saint 
Pius X, the text of these has been made 
known by publication in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis.2. For this reason, we 
presume to hazard the opinion that 
there will be no pronouncement post- 
poning for a year the liturgical observ- 
ance of the feast of the recently canon- 
ized Pontiff. 

Acting upon this assumption, we can 
say that feast 
this year will certainly be lawful. It 


the observance of the 


has been assigned to September 3, as a 
feast of double minor rank in the uni- 
versal Church. The decree of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites establishing 
the feast was dated March 1, 1955, and 
it was promulgated in the issue of Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis for April 22. There- 
fore, more than three months will have 
clapsed from the date of promulgation 
when the assigned feast day occurs.* 
The new feast has a proper Mass, 
and proper lessons for the second and 


€ 


*S. C. of Rites, March 1, 1955. A. A. S., 
XXXXVII, p. 250. 
*Cfr. Canon 9. 
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the third nocturn, as well as a proper 
prayer for the saint. If a priest has on 
hand by September 3 the supplement 
for either the Mass or the office of the 
feast, he would seem to be obliged to 
use them. However, if the text of the 
Mass is available only in the Acta, he 
would not be obliged to take this peri- 
odical to the altar with him for use in 
the Mass. There is less reason to ex- 
cuse from the recitation of the proper 
lessons a cleric who has them easily at 
hand in the Acta. Nevertheless, we use 
liturgical books for Mass and for the 
divine office, namely, the Missal and 
the Roman Breviary. Only if these 
liturgical texts are available would 
there be a strict obligation to use them, 
although there is an obligation to secure 
the liturgical supplements within a rea- 
sonable time. 

What should be done on this feast in 
1955 by one who has neither the proper 
Mass nor the office for the day? The 
answer to this varies with different 
authors. The practical conclusion ap- 
pears to be that one will have two 
choices, and that he is free to select 
either of two alternatives. 

Some would say that, if the proper 
of an office for a certain day be lacking, 
but one has the common of that office at 
hand, he should recite the office from 
the common. This is the teaching of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, who says also 


that some disagree with this opinion.’ 
To the writer the opinion of St. Alphon- 
sus seems to be the better one, and it 
is the one that he would follow. 

Nevertheless, the opinion here pre- 
ferred cannot be imposed as of real ob- 
ligation in this first year, or first seven 
months, after the establishment of the 
feast of Saint Pius X. Vermeersch quite 
properly states that a cleric is obliged 
to secure the new offices approved by the 
Holy See. He also says that the mind 
of the Holy See is not to oblige clerics 
to the obtaining of new or revised les- 
sons, if they are already reciting an 
office according to the breviary which 
they possess. This last refers not to the 
institution of a new feast, but to the 
minor changes which occasionally occur 
when a feast is raised in rank, or when 
a saint is declared to be a Doctor of the 
Church, and so forth. 

Of an entire new office, Vermeersch 
says that there is an obligation to get a 
copy, at least within a year after its 
promulgation.® He cites a decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites (De- 
cember 14, 1883) as authority for his 
opinion. This is not to be found in the 





* Theologia Moralis, cura et studio P. Leon- 
ardi Gaudé. (Rome, 1912, edit. photomach. 
1953). Lib. IV, n. 158. 

°Theologia Moralis. By Arthur Ver- 
meersch, S.J. (Third edition, Rome, Uni- 
versita Gregoriana). III, n. 35. 
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Collection of Authentic Decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation, compiled later, 
but the omission does not necessarily 
invalidate the opinion of Vermeersch. 
lorio gives the same teaching, citing 
Vermeersch and the same decree, ap- 
parently relying upon the authority of 
Vermeersch in the matter.® 

Canon Mahoney, speaking of the loss 
of a breviary, rather than of the insti- 
tution of a new feast, declares: “ ; 
Lacking the proper office, one is bound 
to recite at least the common or the 
nearest thing to it.”7 According to 
Genicot-Salsmans, if the office for the 
day is lacking, but there is another 
available from the Roman Breviary, it 
must be recited. The argument of 
these authors is that the obligation of 
the canonical hours is virtually twofold: 
that of reciting daily the divine office, 
and that of saying the office designated 
by the proper calendar. If one cannot 
fulfill the latter obligation, they hold, 
he must at least fulfill the first obliga- 





®* Theologia Moralis. By Thomas A. Iorio, 
S.J. (D’Auria, Naples, 1946). II, n. 997. 

*Questions and Answers: Precepts. By 
Canon E. J. Mahoney. (London, Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, 1949). qu. 592. 
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tion, that of saying office.* 

These authors are not specifically 
treating the establishment of a new 
feast, but the principle which they 
enunciate will be commonly admitted. 
In other words, one is not excused from 
reciting his office on any day merely 
because he does not have the proper 
office for that day. This brings us back 
to the original question, which asks 
What should one do on September 8, 
1955, about the offices and Mass of 
Saint Pius X? 

The writer proposes the following 
norms. Unless the necessary supple- 
ments are available by September 3 
through the normal channels for ob- 
taining such supplements, one will not 
be strictly obliged to observe in the 
Mass and in the divine office for this 
year the feast of Saint Pius X. Never- 
theless, it would be better and prefer- 
able to do so, by using the pertinent 
common for the feast (Sz diligis for the 
Mass, and for the divine office the com- 
mon of a confessor pontiff, with the 
lessons of the third nocturn those for a 
Pope). 

Sy ero ee Theologiac Morals. By KE. 


Genicot, S.J., and Joseph Salsmans, S.J. 
(Brussels, 1951). II, n. 748. 
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Chaine’s Classic in English 


Gop’s Herautps: <A Guide to the 
Prophets of Israel. By J. Chaine; 
translated by Brendan McGrath, 
O.8.B. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York 7, N. Y.), 236 pp. $3.95 
This volume is of primary importance 

for the priest or layman who wishes to 

read intelligently the Prophetical Books 
of the Old Testament without continu- 
ally consulting a commentary. It is 
not an interpretation of the sacred text, 
but a guidebook, designed to introduce 
the reader to a class of biblical litera- 
ture that is exquisitely beautiful, but 
difficult to understand. Numerous ele- 
ments contribute to make the Propheti- 
cal Books enigmatic. Often the utter- 
ances of the prophets are but partly 
recorded; nor do they always follow in 
strict chronological order. Not infre- 
quently the text fails to furnish suffi- 
cient historical information for the 
proper understanding of the utterances. 

In God’s Heralds the author intro- 

duces‘ his subject with a brief survey 
of prophetism, and draws a distinction 
between “professional prophets” and 
“prophets of special vocation.” Then 
he summarizes the political history of 
Israel for the period of the Division into 
Two Kingdoms. A skillful gathering of 
materials from suggestions and allu- 
sions contained in the prophetical writ- 
ings, as well as in the Historical Books, 
enables him to give us a personal sketch 
of every “writing prophet.” Nor does 
he overlook the religious and social 
background of God’s chosen people as 
it appears in the statements made by 
the prophets. 
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Having furnished the reader with this 
information, he tells us what each 
prophet in turn did to stem the tide of 
idolatry and immorality that continu- 
ally threatened the religious life of 
Israel. There is a summary of the con- 
tents of every prophetical book, with in- 
spired sayings, or “oracles,” listed in 
chronological order, and a proper em- 
phasis given to their importance. As is 
proper, the four great prophets claim 
most attention, and their sayings are 
recorded in considerable detail. 

After discussing the pre-exilic proph- 
ets, the author chronicles the happen- 
ings of the Hebrews in Babylon; then 
the return from exile, and the activity 
of the post-exilic prophets. The final 
chapter deals with the Hellenization of 
the East and Daniel’s predictions about 
the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

All controversy is avoided in the 
book, and no reference is made to the 
unorthodox views of modern writers who 
see no distinction between Israel’s in- 
spired seers and the magicians of other 
Semitic nations. The author holds to 
the conservative and traditional opin- 
ion, that both parts of the Book of 
Isaias record the utterances of one and 
the same prophet. The problems of the 
Book of Daniel are stated very briefly, 
and the opinion of three Catholic au- 
thors is given as to how this problem 
may be solved. This scholarly inter- 
pretation of the work of God’s Heralds 
is written in such an interesting style 
that one finishes the book with the firm 
resolve to read the canonical books of 
the prophets as soon as possible. 

Henry WILLMERING, S.J. 
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Psychoanalysis and Christianity 


Tue Tuirp Revotution: A Study of 
Psychiatry and Religion. By Karl 
Stern (Harcourt Brace, New York, 
1954), 306 pp. $4.00 


It would seem to not a few religious 
persons that they should hold psychia- 
try and psychoanalysis in disfavor. 
They may too readily judge that the 
psychoanalytic technique is too pre- 
occupied with the abnormal and hence 
hides a penchant for what is prurient. 
It may then come as a surprise to learn 
that serious religious thinkers, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, uphold psycho- 
analysis as a theory and as a tool of 
treatment, and that in the Soviet Union, 
where atheistic materialism is the state 
doctrine, psychoanalysis is banned. 

Dr. Karl Stern, the convert-author of 
Pillar of Fire, has written The Third 
Revolution to show that the basic con- 
cepts of psychoanalysis, and psycho- 
analysis as a therapeutic technique, are 
compatible with Christianity and, in 
fact, confirm and support a Christian 
philosophy of man. Using the story of 
the Good Samaritan as an analogy, Dr. 
Stern points out that modern man is 
often afflicted with mental anguish, 
alcoholism, drug addiction, broken mar- 
riages, irrational fear and hatred. Be- 
lievers may pass by like the priests and 
levites of the parable “and Modern 
Man, beaten and helpless in the ditch, 
has his wounds attended to by some 
other fellow” (pp. 13, 14), the other 
fellow in this case being the psycho- 
analyst. 

Priest readers of this review may be 
assured that their background of semi- 
nary studies, plus some experience in 
the care of souls, will make this book 
fascinating for them. It is & popular- 
ized exposition rather than a technical 
work. And the Christopher award has 
recently been given to it. Priests will 
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Treasure Untold 
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By Rev. Albert J. Shamon—tThe truths of the 
Catholic faith are clearly summarized for us in the 
Apostles’ Creed. Father Shamon takes each 
article in turn and gives a point-by-point analysis 
of its meaning. The many lessons, drawn from 
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at once realize that Dr. Stern is talking 
about reality when (as, for instance, in 
Chapter VIII) he distinguishes between 
guilt and neurotic guilt. The latter is 
interwoven with anxiety, overlaid with 
Objective 
Like 


‘an be 


emotions, and is insatiable. 
guilt, however, can be assuaged. 
idebt, to which it is related, it 

Neurotic guilt pertains just as 
(“re- 


paid. 
much to indeliberate tendencies 
pressed drives,” the psychiatrist would 
What 


who is 


say) as to deliberate activity. 
priest has not met a person 
“bothered” by “temptations” and who, 
/even when on his own testimony he has 
not gone looking for them, cannot be 
persuaded that his state of soul does 
‘not merit such overconcern? Some 
;may all too easily say that the person 
|“refuses” to be convinced that he is 
guiltless, when they perhaps should 
‘realize that the person needs a doctor 





| more than a confessor. 
The title of this book finds its ex- 
planation on page 11: 


We are, particularly in America, in 
the midst of a tremendous develop- 
ment in all the psychological and 
| social sciences, one of such dimensions 
| and potentialities that it would be no 
| 
| 


exaggeration to call it a “revolution.” 
Let us, for want of a better term, call 
it the Comptean revolution. August 
Compte, the nineteenth century phi- 
losopher, dreamed of a world in which 
revelation and faith would be entirely 
supplanted by science. Science in 
this case means first the science of 
man, that is psychology and soci- 
ology . As far as moral nihilism 
is concerned, the “third” revolution 
| has full potentialities of matching the 
| other two. 


The other two were, first, the dialectical 
materialism of Marxism and, then, the 
'“Darwinian” or “biological” reduction 





| . . 
‘of humanity to physiology. 

The “third revolution” takes its 
{polarity from the technocratic fallacy, 
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i.e., the depersonalization of man by a 
statistical approach to human beings, 
treating a person as if he were an im- 
personal object, an “it.” Many psy- 
chologists and sociologists exhibit a bold 
belief in a scientific cure-all for mental 
anguish, drug addiction, 
broken marriages, irrational fear and 
hatred, a naive optimism of the tech- 
nique. On the other hand there are 
many religious people inclined to the 
opposite error, a naive oversimplifica- 
tion by which faith loses its heroic 
quality and becomes a patent formula. 
“Just have more faith” as counsel to 
those burdened by the above afflictions 
(in other words, the religious ‘“argu- 
ment”) stands refuted by the case of 
Job. Such an approach is the other ex- 
treme to Pavlovianism or to the Soviet 
technique of brainwashing. 
Particularly in Chapters X and XI 
does Dr. Stern bring out the real role 
that religion should play in psycho- 
therapy. Where there is neurosis there 
is, on the deepest psychological level, 
something wrong with Faith, Hope and 
Love. Let us grant that in a rational- 
istic society all Faith is abnormal. Of 
itself, then, abnormality (statistically 
considered) is not a sign of neurosis. 
The paranoiac always has a pet theme; 
he sees, for instance, the Jews or the 
Catholics or the Communists or the 
Freemasons around every corner, lying 
in wait for him or for society. Para- 
noiae delusions are held with absolute 
certainty (subjective certainty) and 
cannot be shaken. Yet the characteris- 
tie feature of Faith is that it can be 
tried. The true believer may have 
temptations against his faith; he is 
aware that he does not have immediate 
evidence for the object of faith. And 
living Faith is not faith alont, but is 
interwoven with Hope and Love. Job’s 
faith was far from being of paranoiac 
tenacity; although it was not lost, it was 
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most severely shaken. Dr. Stern sug- 
gests that with a materialist who deems 
such a faith to be paranoia, one might 
well institute a discussion about “the 
neurosis of unbelief.” 
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THE COMMANDMENTS IN SERMONS: “This series of sermons is a practical one. 
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